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INTRODUCTION 

Baqkgrgypd  of  jggl  l.lnq.aqd  Its  Inst.ructlsn 
Social  and  economic  competence  depend  upon  I Iteracy— the  ability 
to  read  and  write.  Spelling  la  an  Important  tool  of  literacy,  since  ease 
and  efficiency  In  writing  require  an  automatic  command  of  spalling.  Er- 
rors In  spelling  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  any  written  contain I ca- 
tion. They  are  embarrassing  In  personal  correspondence  and  may  be  cru- 
cial In  business  situations.  Yet,  spelling  Instruction,  unlike  that  of 
other  subjects,  seams  to  have  changed  little  over  the  years.  This  lag  is 
particularly  apparent  when  spelling  Is  contrasted  with  other  areas  of  the 
language  arts,  where  many  new  ideas  are  being  tried.  For  example,  there 
Is  much  discussion  of  and  experimentation  with  Individualised  reading, 
creative  writing,  functional  grammar,  the  role  of  listening,  and  effec- 
tive speaking— only  In  spelling  Is  the  program  virtually  the  same  as  it 
was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  most  obvious  question  that  comes  to  mind  Is:  Is  there  need 

for  Improvement  In  the  teaching  of  spelling?  Other  questions  which  are 
pertinent  and  should  be  considered  are:  Is  spelling  In  the  English  lan- 

guage particularly  difficult  and.  If  so,  why?  Is  correct  spelling  really 
Important?  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  way  spelling  Is  now  being 
taught?  Does  It  challenge  children  and  teachers?  Does  It  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  Individuality— differences  In  ability.  In  vocabulary.  In  needs  for 


writing!  Do  present  programs  of  spelling  encourage  the  transfer  of  learn- 
ing Into  practical  subsequent  use?  If  these  questions  relating  to  methods 
are  not  satisfactorily  answered  by  current  program  of  teaching  spelling, 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  literature  or  by  research  tdilch  offers 
hope  of  improvement? 

This  chapter  will  present  answers  to  these  questions  which  are 
Indicated  by  research  or  contained  In  the  literature. 


The  English  language,  derived  from  many  sources,  does  not  have 
the  spelling  consistency  of  less  complicated  tongues.  Hersand  (91)  says 
that  It  Is  probably  the  n»t  difficult  modern  language  to  spell.  Some  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  Irregular  orthography  have  accumulated 


over  the  yeers,  such  as,  changing  pronunciations  without  appropriate 
changes  In  spelling,  decaying  Inflections,  and  growing  numbers  of  homonym 
and  heteronyms.  Words  borrowed  from  the  speech  of  other  peoples  also 
caused  spelling  complications.  However,  added  difficulty  In  spelling  Is 
the  penalty  we  pey  for  the  greater  precision  and  flexibility  our  language 
gained  through  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  elements. 

In  addition  to  these  historic  considerations,  we  have  the  basic 
problem  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  alphabet.  Our  vowels.  In  particular, 
cause  spelling  difficulty.  For  example,  there  are  nine  coanon  ways  to 

There  was  little  attempt  to  standardize  spelling  before  publica- 


tion of 


Amrlcan  version  In  1783.  Those  stenderd  I nations  brought  Inconsistencies 
Into  focus,  end  froa  that  tine  on  there  have  been  numerous  efforts  on  the 
pert  of  scholars  to  bring  about  e revision  of  English  spelling  to  make  It 
more  regular  and  norm  phonetic.  Though  these  ware  often  concerted  end 
aggressive  attempts,  very  little  practical  use  has  cone  of  then.  The 
failure  of  these  movements  Indicates  that  there  Is  no  Irradiate  prospect 
of  extensive  refora.  As  Lincoln  Barnett  recently  wrote: 

It  would  seem  that  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
United  States,  like  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  reluc- 
tant to  surrender  their  antiquated.  Irrational,  exasperating, 
obsolete.  Indefensible,  crazy,  mlxed-up  system  of  spelling  (II). 


Impgrtwo  spelling 

Our  society  Is  Increasingly  dependent  upon  symbolism,  which  sug- 
gests e need  for  increasing  competence  In  spelling.  For  spelling  Is  a 
tool  of  written  language,  Important  In  that  It  helps  readers  to  find  mean- 
ing In  tdiat  Is  written.  In  our  civilization,  this  form  of  coosunleatlon 
Is  so  vital  that  errors  in  spelling  often  entail  drastic  penalties.  This 
holds  true  In  academic  work.  In  obtaining  or  holding  a position.  In  both 
social  and  business  affairs.  Thorsteln  Vablen  states  succinctly  when  he 
writes  of  English  spelling: 

It  Is  archaic,  cumbrous,  and  Ineffective:  Its  acquisition 

of  detection.  Therefore,  It  is  the  first  end* readiest  test* 
of  reputability  In  learning,  and  conformity  to  Its  ritual  Is 
Indispensable  to  a ulameless  scholastic  Ufa  (126:399). 

Furthermore,  English  Is  rapidly  growing  to  be  the  International 
language.  Today  250  million  of  the  world's  people— nearly  one  in  ten- 
use  English  as  their  primary  language,  and  600  million  people— nearly  one 


lifetime  English 


widely 


language 


(II). 


guaga  follows  closely  In  the  wake  of  spoken  language,  English  spelling 


I Education  Association  publish 


research  studies,  compiled  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 


the  century.  The  Introduction  to  the  summary  states  that  few  school  sys- 


harder 


to  compare  than  those  reported  for  reading  and  arithmetic.  For  example, 


only  two  spelling  comparisons 


given  In  the  late 


twenties  and  those  in  1950.  Many 


pupils  Involved  or  what  tosts  ware  used  In  the  comparisons.  The  only  re- 
search quoted  giving  full  Information  and  also  Involving  more  than  a 
seven-year  range  in  years  being  compared  was  a report  from  the  school 
system  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  That  portion  of  this  study  which  relates 
to  spelling  Is  presented  in  tabular  form  on  the  following  page. 


that  the  ProarW»l»»  AghlQYWH  Tf}t 


In  the  Progressive,  the  population  of  the  grade  in  1950  Is  double  that  of 
1928,  and  the  level  of 
of  twenty  years  before. 


In  1950 


No.  of  puplU 

IMS Ms  iLLln  .Sth  sr. 

Longing*: 

Stanford  1928  ISO 

Spalling: 

Stanford  1928  ISO 

Language  and  spalling: 

Progressive  1950  336 


Composite: 

Stanford  1928  ISO 

Progressive  1950  336 


61  21  18 

40  50  10 

29  66  5 


48 

63 


October  1949  the  same  test  given  to  616  pupils  in  grades  four  and  five 
shotted  a median  Id  of  104  (97:  IS). 

Other  research  studies  suggest  that  general  spalling  proficiency 
It  below  that  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  or  has  not  appreciably  Im- 
proved. Fox  and  Eaton  (40)  based  their  comparison  on  the  standard  scale 
accuracies  reported  In  Buckingham's  Extension  of  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale. 
In  1946,  they  studied  80,000  pupils  In  the  city  schools  of  Indiana,  grades 
two  through  eight,  and  found  27  per  cent  spelling  normally,  25  per  cent 
accelerated,  and  48  per  cant  retarded  an  average  of  one-and-a-half  grades 
below  the  norm  established  In  1915.  In  1947,  Fox  (39)  followed  this  study 
with  another  In  the  township  schools  of  Indiana,  Involving  100,000  pupils 
in  the  same  grades  as  the  previous  study,  and  secured  almost  identical 
results. 

Ayer  (9)  compared  his  subjects  with  the  1915  Buckingham  scale  and 
also  with  the  1925  Simeons 


.and  Blxler  Standard  High 


In  1951  r he  tested  40,000  high  school  students  in  forty-eight  stetes  and 
declared  that  total  results  Indicated  a deplorable  fel ling-off  In  current 
high  school  spelling  ability.  Below  are  samples  of  his  findings  In  per- 
centages of  correct  spelling  of  three  words. 

1915  1925  1951 


The  English  department  of  Oregon  State  College  compared  the  spall- 
ing performance  of  its  freshman  class  of  1955  with  that  of  1927  and  found 

These  studies  cover  a wide  range  of  school  populations.  Valid 
tests  on  adult  performance  are  more  difficult  to  procure.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, frequent  publicity,  based  on  consents  of  businessmen  and  others, 
relating  to  the  poor  quality  of  modern  spelling.  Recently,  one  hundred 
businessman  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  modern  teaching  of 
English.  Hersand  (90)  reports  that  thirty-three  of  sixty-three  executives 
responding  rated  spelling  as  the  most  glaring  deficiency.  One  oil  company 
executive  stated  that  In  1955,  69  per  cant  of  the  Job  applicants  taking 

In  1956  , 57  per  cent  failed;  In  the  first  half  of  1958,  56  per  cent.  He 
Is  quoted  as  saying  that  at  both  the  high  school  and  collage  levels  he 
still  finds  a remarkably  large  percentage  of  graduates  sadly  lacking  In 
the  ability  to  spel I . 

that  for  even  the  most  cultivated  of  professional  men  on  both  shores  of 


the  Atlantic  the  Incoherent  character  of  English  orthography  Is  a timeless 
problem  (II). 

Past  performance  versus  present  performance  In  spelling  Is  a very 
controversial  Issue.  The  validity  of  some  of  the  data  quoted  above  Is. 
for  example,  often  questioned  because  It  is  claimed  that  a significantly 
larger  segment  of  the  total  population  is  now  being  educated,  with  conse- 
quent lowering  of  average  standards  of  performance.  Early  studies  In- 
volved a select  group  because  the  academically  unfit  dropped  out  early. 
Present  studies  include  those  less  able  who  are  now  staying  in  school. 

If  this  objection  Is  valid  It  would  still  further  substantiate  the  need 
for  improving  Instruction  to  compensate  for  lower  capabilities.  Even  if 
spalling  Is  no  worse,  the  lack  of  Improvement  In  the  face  of  seemingly 
greater  need  might  be  considered  Indicative  of  an  unsatisfactory  currant 

slrable,  and  should  be  achieved. 


tr«d|tlgn«I.Iwhlna  9<  SMl.lLia 

The  first  spelling  books  were  simply  lists  of  words  which  children 
ware  expected  to  memorize.  Nora  modern  texts  attempt  to  make  words  mean- 
ingful and  to  provide  ways  to  help  the  child  In  learning  how  to  spell. 
However,  for  a number  of  years  spalling  has  been  taught  In  virtually  the 

one  In  irfilch  a textbook  is  utilized  and  largely  determines  the  content 
stressed  (68: IS).  Special  periods,  usually  fifteen  minutes  a day,  are 
set  aside  for  spelling,  and  the  text  suggests  the  type  of  ectivlty  to  be 


to  master  a uniform  weekly  list.  Thus,  little  attention  Is  given  to  In- 
dividual differences.  There  Is  a review  of  the  words  studied  one  to  five 
weeks  later  and  subsequent  review  of  certain  words  in  succeeding  grades. 
Approximately  600  words  are  taught  annually  in  the  middle  grades,  about 
one-fifth  of  them  review  words  which  have  been  taught  In  earlier  grades. 

The  texts  ere  carefully  constructed  with  bullt-ln  drills  and  ex- 
ercises aimed  at  teaching  the  child  to  use  the  dictionary,  develop  pho- 
netic competence,  and  master  the  range  of  skills  which  are  deemed  to  fur- 
ther spelling  proficiency. 

Source  of  words. --The  Intent  of  present  spelling  programs  Is  to 
Identify  and  teach  the  words  used  most  often.  Thus,  the  words  in  the 
texts  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  research  a I mod  at  the  Identification 
of  the  most  useful  basic  writing  vocabulary.  Admittedly,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  teaching  all  of  the  more  than  600,000  words  in  the  English 
language.  Even  If  this  could  be  done,  there  la  still  the  problem  of  added 
words  and  changing  usage.  According  to  the  0.  and  C.  Herr  I am  Company, 

150.000  new  words  or  varied  forms  of  old  words  came  Into  our  language  be- 
tween two  editions  of  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  In  those 
thirty  years,  twenty-two  more  pages  were  added  for  new  words  from  the 
textile  Industry  alone  (114). 

The  great  word  counts  of  Ayres  (10),  Thorndike  (119),  Horn  (63). 
and  R ins  I and  (104),  among  others,  have  Identified  the  most  coomonly  used 
words,  both  In  adult's  and  children's  writing.  Representative  of  the 
painstaking  labor  Involved  in  these  studies  is  Horn's  (63)  analysis  of 
5,036,816  lards,  to  determine  frequency  of  use.  From  these  he  selected 

10.000  words  most  commonly  used  In  adult  writing  In  the  United  States. 


based  on  children's  writing) 


Rlnsland's  (104)  1945  study  (the  chief  one 
involved  tabulations  of  over  6,1)00,000  words  written  by  children  in  416 

In  the  course  of  his  Investigetlons,  Ayres  (10)  discovered  thet 
relatively  few  words  constitute  the  bulk  of  words  used  in  writing.  The 
vast  majority  of  words  In  the  English  language  are  rarely  used.  Some 
hundred  words  take  care  of  over  one-half  of  our  writing  needs  (even  as 

percentage  gained  In  Increasing  these  basic  words  Is  small  and  diminishes 
rapidly: 

2.000  words  95.05*  4,000  words  97.8* 

3.000  words  96.9*  10,000  words  99.4* 

This  finding  was  corroborated  by  subsequent  investigators,  notably 
Horn  (60:138)  and  Fogler  (37).  The  letter's  analysis  of  the  Rlnsland 
children's  vocabulary  makes  an  interesting  cooperlson  with  Ayres'  analysis 


10  words  25*  I0u  words  60%  500  words  82* 
25  words  36*  200  words  71%  1.000  words  89* 
50  words  40*  300  words  78*  2,000  words  95* 


Strickland  (118)  states  that  10,000  words  are  e fair  estimate  of 


mentary  school  can  master  2,000  to  2,500  basic  words,  learn  how  to  build 
other  words  from  them,  and  learn  to  use  a dictionary  efficiently,  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  of  their  special  needs. 


Yet,  In  spite  of  this  Identify 


Important  words,  Betts  (13:12)  found  only  500  words  agreed  upon  by  the 
twanty-fiva  spelling  texts  he  examined.  He  found  even  less  agreement  on 
grade  placement. 

Even  when  the  textbook  authors  agree  upon  the  criteria  for  grade 

words.  These  discrepancies  are  pointed  out  by  Buckingham  and  Oolch  (19). 
Hildreth  quotes  a study  which  found  the  word  "abowl'  appearing  all  the 
way  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  grade  In  different  series  (60:145). 

Umltptlans  qf  tradltlreal..ai»!.Jj.na  .!jlitKuc.tJ.°il-— Hi  Idrath  (60s  II) 

lists  several  limitations  of  list-spelling  teaching: 

1.  The  standardized  nature  of  word  lists  and  the  rigid  way 
they  are  customarl ly  used. 

2.  The  disparity  between  spelling  words  In  Isolated  lists 
and  the  way  In  tdilch  words  are  used  In  writing. 

3.  The  assumption  that  ovary  word  to  be  spelled  needs  sep- 
type  of  practice  as  every  other  word. 

4.  The  assumption  that  all  pupils  require  practice  on 
Identical  word  lists  and  that  a week's  drill  on  twenty 
words  will  assure  permanent  learning. 

The  typical  teacher's  attitude  toward  traditional  spelling  Is  a 
further  limitation.  Strickland  states  thet  the  attitude  of  ell  too  many 
teachers  Is  to  assign  spalling,  expect  children  to  study  their  words  In- 
dependently. and  test  them  on  their  success.  She  contends  that  this 

naed  for  real  teaching  of  spelling  (118). 

Chase's  research  (24)  Indicates  that  spelling  Is  a subject  which 
teachers  dislike  to  teach,  but  his  findings  ware  based  upon  the  tabulation 


of  first  choices  only.  Acker luna  (3),  more  recently,  found  spelling  rat- 
ing third  in  popularity  with  teachers  and  being  disliked  least.  With  some 
teachers  a stereotyped  plan  to  be  followed  eight  be  popular!  with  others, 
more  Independent  In  thought,  such  a rigid  pattern  might  be  heartily  dis- 
liked. It  does  appear  that  the  routine  advocated  by  the  textbooks  offers 


little  challenge  to  the  teacher. 

Exclusive  use  of  the  textbook  and  the  method  It  suggests  Invites 
teachers  to  Ignore  Individual  differences.  Using  the  textbook  exclusively 
might  be  reasonable  If  all  children  required  the  same  words  In  their  writ- 
ing and  had  the  seme  ability  to  memorise  words.  However,  obvious  differ- 
ences exist  In  needs,  learning  capacity  and  vocabulary.  Children  differ 
greatly  in  the  rate  and  ease  with  which  they  leant  and  In  the  words  they 


and  Interests,  rather  than  his  grade  level,  should  determine  the  words  he 
is  expected  to  study  (68:7). 

Wilson  (138),  In  a three-year  Investigation  at  the  third  grade 
level,  studied  the  Implications  of  Individual  spelling  needs  for  classroom 
procedure.  He  found  that  the  words  children  used  varied  appreciably  among 
the  three  groups  involved,  and  no  one  spelling  text  satisfied  all  of  the 
children's  composition-spelling  needs. 

Hildreth  (74: 477)  has  noted  the  wide  range  of  spelling  achievement 
In  any  grade.  Horn  (68:24)  adds  that  pupils  also  vary  In  many  of  the  fac- 
tors that  Influence  spalling  ability:  motivation.  Intelligence,  reading 

ability,  amount  and  nature  of  written  work,  and  horns  backgrounds. 


Bryan  (18)  attempted  to  determine  the 


because  of  rapid  cultural  change.  Radio,  television,  and  other  cultural 
elements  are  strongly  Influencing  the  vocabulary  and  accelerating  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  words.  Seegers  (113)  Indicates  that  the  number  of  words 
frequently  written  by  children  In  early  grades  Is  many  times  the  number 
included  In  even  the  most  extensive  courses  of  study  for  those  grades* 
Fitzgerald  (36: 7)  has  reported  ranges  In  spelling  difference  as 
wide  as  ten  years  In  a single  grade.  Cook  (26)  concluded  that  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades  may  expect  the  whole  range  of  elementary  school 
children,  operating  scholastically  at  every  level  from  first  grade  beyond 
sixth.  He  found  this  to  be  true  whether  the  children  ware  promoted  by 
"standards"  or  by  chronological  age.  This  research  applied  not  to  spell- 
ing alone,  but  to  all  school  subjects.  Cook  followed  up  his  findings  by 
suggesting  that  we  accept  the  facts  of  Individual  difference,  even  regard 
them  as  desirable,  and  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  heterogeneity  found 


Hildreth  has  found  that  though  children  may  be  letter  perfect  In 
"list'  spelling  after  a period  of  intensive  study,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  spall  the  same  mrds  correctly  when  they  write  and  may  not  even  recog- 
nize the  correct  spelling  In  print  or  writing.  She  concludes  that  there 
Is  little  carry-over  from  rote  drill  to  purposeful  use  (60:7).  Reasons 
for  this  lack  of  transfer  are  stated:  spelling  and  writing  tend  to  be 

disassociated,  words  are  introduced  out  of  context,  they  are  not  familiar 
words,  and  only  one  definition  and  use  Is  suggested— that  of  the  teacher. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  uniform  list  of  words  provides  no  assur- 


lass  likelihood  of  being  transferred 


Ing  vocabulary. 

Suggestions  for  improving  Inst  ruction. -After  a review  of  the  re- 
search, Art  ley  (8)  stated  the  following  series  of  generalizations  regard- 
ing effective  spelling  Instruction:  children's  Individuality  should  be 
recognized;  the  spelling  vocabulary  ought  to  be  based  on  need;  spelling 
should  be  specifically  taught,  that  Is,  the  teacher  should  not  rely  on 
the  text  to  do  the  teaching;  effectiveness  of  Instruction  may  be  gauged 
by  the  growing  independence  of  the  learner;  teaching  Is  most  effective 
when  a child's  attitude  Is  favorable. 

Salisbury  (110)  Is  of  the  opinion  that,  at  least  after  the  third 
grade,  children  should  select  the  words  they  are  to  learn  In  any  given 
week,  after  they  have  been  helped  to  deal  with  their  spelling  problems 
and  have  been  taught  to  maintain  simple  records.  She  contends  that  spell- 
ing books  alone  cannot  meat  children's  personalized  needs. 

Strickland  writes: 

It  Is  possible  that  every  individual  learns  far  more  spell- 
ing after  he  leaves  the  last  class  In  which  It  is  taught  him 
than  he  ever  learns  In  school.  So  objective  number  one  for  the 

eff^t"M°L*^dllf9|”“lM  sJftnnrCHTh!'lld  *t  bT*Mttod 

that  he  can  use  by  himself  as  he  has  occasion  to  learn  new 
words.  It  must  be  one  that  Is  economical  of  effort  and  as 
thoroughly  effective  as  possible  (118:371). 

Hildreth  (60:172)  specks  of  uniform  lists  as  a time-saving  admin- 
istrative device  for  the  teacher  which  Is  no  longer  needed.  She  advocetes 
training  pupils  to  conduct  their  own  spelling  practice,  to  learn  to  study 
Independently,  or  to  use  the  dyadic  method,  with  partners  to  help  each 
other  in  studying  and  checking. 


•rnald  (33:206) 


«,  saying 


formal  Instruction  In  spalling  Is  needed  when  children  learn  to  spall  by 
learning  new  words  as  they  write  what  they  want  to  say. 

Greene  and  Patty  (49: 260)  stress  the  importance  of  developing  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  spelling,  and  suinsarlze  the  findings  of  Horn 
(68)  and  Fitzgerald  (36)  Into  suggestions  which  should  aid  t anchors  In 
encouraging  such  an  attitude: 

words,  ones  they  need  iw  end*??" the*future. ' l’e°rt*nt 

2.  Require  study  of  only  those  words  which  tests  and  ac- 
tual writing  situations  have  shown  that  they  cannot 
spell. 

3.  Provide  each  pupil  with  a definite  and  efficient  method 
of  learning  to  spell  words. 

4.  Regard  spelling  as  Important!  spell  correctly  oneself, 
use  a dictionary,  Insist  on  correct  final  spelling. 

5.  Emphasize  Individual  and  class  progress  In  spelling. 

6.  Encourage  In  the  class  a spirit  of  mutual  pride  and 
cooperation  In  spelling  achievement. 

7.  Require  a high  standard  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in 

8.  Attack  any  negative  attitudes  toward  spelling  Immediately 
by  encouraging  and  stimulating  pupil's  effort. 

Fitzgerald  (36:79)  considers  the  need  for  the  word  in  writing  to 

should  be  presented  when  needed  and,  when  difficulties  persist,  the  child 
should  be  taught  an  effective  way  to  overcome  them.  Foran  adds  force  to 
this  view. 

slgnments  and  almost  complete  Indifference  to  the  mastery  of 
words  that  ware  taught  In  soma  previous  grade.  It  seems  hardly 


IS 

justifiable  to  expand  so  much  effort  in  teaching  the  words  of 
the  fifth  grade  when  the  pupils  are  far  from  familiar  with  the 
spelling  of  those  of  the  fourth  grade.  Yet  this  practice  pre- 
vails to  a considerable  extent  (38: 104). 

Recently,  a number  of  writers  have  noted  the  Importance  of  proof- 
reading skills  In  good  spelling.  Recognizing  a correctly  or  Incorrectly 
spelled  word  form  does  not  require  quite  the  same  abilities  as  are  re- 
quired In  spelling  the  word  correctly. 

Knoell  and  Harris  (82)  used  a factor  analysis  technique  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  spelling  Involves  a single  eblllty.  Recognition  of 
correct  spelling,  of  Incorrect  spelling,  and  ability  to  respell  correctly 
ware  analyzed  at  the  sixth  and  twel fth  grade  levels.  From  their  data  they 
concluded  that  a multiple-choice  spelling  test  was  a desirable  technique 
to  add  to  standard  spelling  dictation  procedures.  They  suggested  that  the 
ability  to  recognize  correct  and  Incorrect  spelling  Is  a facet  of  spelling 
skill  often  neglected. 

Tldyman  and  Butterfield  (122)  also  advocate  the  development  of 
proofreading  skills,  as  do  Lee  and  Lae  (85),  Parka  (101),  and  Archer  (7). 

Greene  and  Patty  (122:475)  emphasize  the  need  for  developing  a 
spelling  conscience,  or  a critical  sensitivity  to  correct  spelling  In 
written  work.  Pride  in  spelling  correctly  should  be  fostered  In  the 
classroom  to  the  point  that  It  will  carry  over  Into  adult  life.  Strick- 
land (118:376)  concurs  In  this  view. 

The  research  and  the  literature 
the  English  language  Is  unusually  dlfflc 


relating  to  spelling  indicate 
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other  modern  tongues.  In  spite  of  this.  It  is  economically  and  socially 
expedient  for  those  who  write  In  English  to  spell  Its  words  properly. 

Research  further  Indicates  thet  no  one  list  of  words  can  meet  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  all  chlldran  In  a class.  Thera  is  additional  evl- 

deslred  transfer  Into  correct  spelling  In  subsequent  written  work. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Research  and  expert  opinion  have  been  quoted  to  show  that,  with 
apparently  greater  need,  spalling  performance  does  not  seen  to  be  Improv- 
ing. Further  evidence  has  been  offered  to  Indicate  the  highly  Individual 
character  of  each  child's  vocabulary  beyond  a very  few  basic  words. 

Since  the  limitations  and  shortcomings  of  the  traditional  method 
of  teaching  spelling  have  been  noted  by  numerous  authors  end  suggestions 
for  improvement  made,  It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  devise  a method  which  should  come  closer  to  the  Ideal  of  spelling 
Instruction.  Such  a study  should  be  of  Interest  to  teachers,  principal*, 


of  word  lists  and  instruction.  The  method  is  therefore  designated  a 
functional-individualized  approach  to  teaching  spelling. 

The  Problem 

This  study  compared  the  effectiveness  of  a functional- 


individualized  method  of  teaching  spelling  with 


method  suggested  I n spel 1 1 ng 


1.  How  does  growth  In  spelling  resulting  from  a functlonat- 
individualized  method  of  teaching  compere  with  that  re- 
sulting from  a traditional  spelling  program? 

2.  Does  a functional -Indl vl dualized  method  of  teaching 
spelling  lead  to  more  desirable  ettltudes  toward  spelt- 

3.  Is  there  observeble  difference  In  the  number  of  spell- 

taught  by  the  traditional  and  the  functlonal- 
indlvlduallzed  methods? 


Limitations 

1.  The  study  was  carried  on  only  In  John  fiorrle  Elementary 
School  at  Tampa,  Florida. 

2.  The  experimental  group  was  limited  to  the  writer's  own 
fifth  grade. 

3.  The  control  groups  were  the  other  three  fifth  grades  In 

4.  The  study  was  subject  to  the  usual  limitations  of  a 
classroom  experiment— teacher  personality  and  teacher 


All  four  flfth-gr* 


at  Tampa,  Florida,  participated  In  this  study.  The  period  of  the  experi- 
ment was  the  entire  school  year  of  1961-1962.  The  cosmunlty  from  which 


Pupils  of  high,  medli 


mthodi  of  Instruction 


The  three  control  croups  were  taught  according  to  the  program 
presented  in  the  textbook.  The  New  Spell  I no  Coals.1  The  text  advocated 
the  took-say-think-wrlte-practlce  method  of  learning  words  for  all  the 

Vlded  for  each  week.  The  procedure  followed  was:  five  weekly  lists  of 

sixteen  words  and  four  review  words,  then  a week  of  review  of  the  preced- 
ing five  lessons.  Each  weak  there  were  two  tests,  on  the  third  and  fifth 
days.  Phonics,  word-building  exercises,  and  dictionary  help  were  built 
Into  the  text.  All  pupils  were  assigned  the  same  list  of  words,  and  were 
expected  to  learn  to  spell  all  of  them. 

The  rationale  underlying  spelling  as  taught  In  the  experimental 
croup  was  that  words  which  have  closer  relationship  to  a child's  needs  in 
writing  will  be  more  readily  learned  and  transferred  to  actual  use.  It 
was  felt  that  a personal  and  Individual  list  should  serve  to  stimulate 
Interest  and  a will  to  master  these  words  of  his  own  choosing.  In  addi- 
tion, It  was  hypothesized  that  the  child  would  tend  to  Ilka  spelling  bet- 
ter, and  thus  be  more  inclined  to  accept  greater  responsbl  I ity  for  Im- 
proving his  own  skill.  Since  spelling  proficiency  should  continue  to  ex- 
pand throughout  life,  encouraging  this  attitude  Is  of  deep  concern  to  the 


Teaching  In  the  experimental  group  was  designed  to  help  children 
to  learn  to  spell  the  words  they  presently  needed,  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  skills  In  solving  spalling  problems  for  the  future.  Vocabulary 


(St. 


8.  Lambader  and  William  Kottmeyer.  The  New  Spell  Inn  Seals 
Webster  Publishing  Company,  1955). 


Spelling 


:lotely  Integrated 


PiaanUatjqn  for  .thc.jtudyi.~On  the  heels  of  the  spelling  scores 
on  the  Hetropolltan  Achievement  Test,  supplemented  by  teacher  judgment, 
the  pupils  ware  rated  according  to  spelling  ability.  They  ware  then  di- 
vided Into  three  spelling  groups,  and  the  number  of  spelling  words  given 
to  the  children  In  each  group  was  In  accordance  with  their  ability  to 
spell. 

Two  sources  of  spalling  words  were  used.  The  first  was  the  words 
misspelled  by  pupils  on  all  papers  written  In  class  and  on  homework  as- 
signments. These  words  ware  completely  Individual  In  that  each  child 
studied  and  learned  to  spell  the  words  ha  misspelled  In  his  own  writing. 

child's  ability,  and  no  one  was  assigned  too  heavy  a load  regardless  of 

The  second  source  of  words  was  a class  list  of  words  encountered 
In  classroom  experiences.  This  list  gradually  grew  on  the  blackboard  In 
the  classroom.  It  was  developed  with  the  puplls'frem  new  words  which 
arose  In  classroom  activities— arithmetic,  social  studies,  art,  music, 
reading,  physical  education,  and  all  others.  When  there  were  sixteen  of 
these  words,  the  teacher  arranged  them  In  order  of  difficulty  and  assigned 


Durost  (Yonkers- 


difficult  to 


■Iddlo  group. 


and  the  entire  list 

to  the  able  spellors.  A new  list  was  than  started. 

Words  from  these  III 

its  were  given  In  special  class  tests  and  those  missed 

by  any  child  were  ac 

Ided  to  his  Individual  list  for  further  study. 

Evaluation 


Growth  In  spelling  * 

ms  based  upon  the  goals  established  for  this  study, 
as  tested  by  standardized  and  teacher-made  tests. 

Analysis  of  written 

work  further  tested  growth  In  spelling  proficiency. 

Attitudes  toward  spa 

illlng  were  also  evaluated.  The  following  instruments 

were  employed  for  tli 

iese  specific  purposes: 

Spalling  teats. — Tast*  A,  8.  and  C warn  teacher-made  spalling 
tasts.  Their  specific  construction  Is  explained  In  detail  In  Chapter  IV. 
Test  D was  the  standardized  Horrlson-HcCall  Test.  List  2.'  All  four  tests 
ware  gl van  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

Evaluation  of  written  work. --Wine  pieces  of  written  composition 


Three  of  the  samples 

were  taken  at  the  bzglnnlng  of  the  year,  three  at 

midpoint  of  the  stud 

essmant.  —Three  attitudes  scales  constructed  by  the 

teacher  were  attaints 

tered  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment. 

They  evaluated  the  c 

hlldren's  relative  liking  for  twelve  school  subjects, 

their  rating  of  dlsl 

Ike  for  tne  same  subjects,  and  the  opinion  of  a 

sampling  of  parent. 

a.  to  their  children's  like,  and  dlsllka. 

*J.  C.  Morrl 
(Yonkers-on -Hudson: 

son  and  W.  A.  McCall,  Harrl  wn-MgCal  1 Spoiling  Sgglg 
World  Hook  Company,  1923)7 

Analysis  of  Data 


Tests  A,  B,  C,  and  0 Mere  analyzed  by  a standard  analysis  of  var- 
iance technique  based  upon  the  difference  between  the  errors  In  the  Ini - 


The  same  technique  was  used  In  analyzing  the  written  work.  The 
basis  was  the  difference  between  the  percentages  of  error  In  total  words 
written  In  the  Initial  and  final  collections.  The  three  pieces  of  written 
material  In  each  collection  period  were  treated  as  a unit. 

The  attitude  scales  were  processed  by  ranking  the  subjects  listed 
according  to  the  total  number  of  votes  they  had  received  In  the  particular 
class,  four  classifications  of  children's  preferences  and  distastes  were 
tabulated— likes,  special  likes,  dislikes,  special  dislikes.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  In  evaluating  parent  opinion  of  the  children's 

The  following  chapters  offer  more  detailed  treatment  of  matters 
touched  upon  In  this  Introduction,  for  example,  Chapter  II  Includes  a 
survey  of  the  relevant  research  and  related  literature.  Chapter  III  Is 
devoted  to  theories  of  behavior  and  ways  In  which  they  can  be  applied  to 
Instruction  In  spelling.  In  Chapter  IV  there  Is  a more  careful  statement 
of  the  procedures  used  throughout  the  experiment.  The  data  are  presented 
, and  tha  final  summary,  conclusions  and  rec- 


an d Interpreted  In  Chapter  V, 


CHAPTER 


SURVEY  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE  AND  RELEVANT  RESEARCH 

This  chapter  brings  together  the  research  and  reviews  the  lltera- 
re  which  have  been  pertinent  and  valuable  In  plaining  and  developing 
Is  Investigation.  Sons  care  hes  been  taken  to  present  the  research 
on  which  the  traditional  method  Is  based  as  wall  as  the  background 
Ich  substantiates  the  premise  that  an  antlraly  new  approach  to  teaching 
elllng  Is  needed.  The  material  has  been  organised  under  four  major 
visions— word  sources  and  selection,  experiences  which  aid  spalling 
owth,  problems  of  method,  and  evaluation. 

Word  Sources  and  Selection 

Basic  to  any  spelling  Instruction  Is  the  source  of  the  words 
ich  are  chosen  for  study.  The  traditional  sources,  lists  derived  from 
a great  word  counts,  will  be  the  first  area  of  Investigation.  Next, 
elllng  books  based  on  these  lists  will  be  compared,  both  as  to  their 

rds.  Finally,  consideration  will  ba  given  to  the  criticisms  which  have 
an  voiced  against  the  traditional  method  of  teaching  spelling. 


ivestigators  have  attacked  the  problem  of  Identifying  the 
In  adult  and  children's  writing.  A chronological  summary 
most  Important  of  these  studies  could  begin  with  that  of 
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W.  F.  Jones  (78)  in  1913.  He  examined  75.000  themes  of  1,050  pupils, 
grades  two  through  eight.  Ha  found  only  4,532  different  words  among  the 
15.000,000  written. 

Ayres'  (10)  study  on  adult  writing  was  reported  two  years  later. 
Thorndike's  (119)  word  book  was  published  in  1921,  and  served  as  a basis 
for  spelling  word-lists  for  many  years,  though  it,  too,  was  based  upon 
adult  writing.  Ernest  Horn  (63)  added  still  further  data  on  adult  writ- 
ing vocabulary  In  1926. 

Buckingham  and  Oolch  (19),  In  a study  some  ten  yaars  later,  used 
a f roe -assoc  i at  Ion  technique,  In  which  children  in  the  second  through  the 
eighth  grades  wars  asked  to  write  any  word  they  thought  of  in  a flftean- 
mlnuta  period.  From  this  study  they  compiled  a list  of  9,520  different 
words,  over  twice  as  many  as  In  the  vocabulary  reported  by  Jones. 

Several  years  later,  Oolch  (30)  took  the  list  which  he  had  com- 
piled with  Buckingham  and  combined  It  with  several  others  of  Importance 
based  both  on  children's  and  adult's  writing.  After  carefully  weighing 
and  evaluating  the  words  according  to  criteria  of  usefulness,  ha  produced 
a list  of  2,000  connonest  words.  Oolch  himself  stated  that  If  these  were 
not  the  commonest,  at  least  the  list  contained  those  of  greatest  impor- 
tance both  to  children  and  adults.  This  basic  vocabulary  Is  widely  used 

children's  writing  vocabulary  In  1945.  Ha  analyzed  over  six  million  run- 
ning words  from  children's  letters,  themes,  examination  papers,  and  mis- 
cellaneous malarial s.  The  100,000  samples  were  chosen  from  a wide  dis- 
tribution of  708  areas  In  every  geographical  section  of  the  United  States. 


F requenci os  for  all  words  with  a fraquancy  of  thraa  or  more  for  the  com- 
bined grades  are  reported  by  grades. 

Since  Rlnsland's  research  there  have  been  numerous  other  lists 
and  compilations,  all  aimed  at  producing  a more  reliable  basic  writing 
vocabulary.  However,  when  lists  have  boon  compared  the  truly  basic  vo- 
cabulary seems  to  be  quite  small.  Even  advocates  of  word  lists,  such  as 
Fitzgerald  (54)  md  Horn  (69)  have  offered  evidence  that  the  law  of  dl- 

That  Is,  a word  beyond  the  2,000  to  3,000  words  of  maximum  frequency  is 
not  likely  to  be  generally  used. 

Fitzgerald  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  his  "List  A,"  which  con- 
tains 350  corasonest  words,  and  "List  8,"  comprising  an  additional  450, 
which  he  calls  a basic  vocabulary.  He  states  that  It  Is  good  methodology 
to  teach  a child  to  learn  to  spell  and  write  these  words  "whether  ha  does 
so  In  two  years  or  six  years"  (34:22). 

Horn's  tabulation  of  his  own  word  list  (60:138)  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  percentages  first  reported  by  Ayres  (10). 


there  seems  to  be  llttla  justification  for  carrying  a uniform  list  for 
spalling  beyond  the  1,000  words  which  encompass  90  per  cant  of  our  writing 
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needs,  or,  at  the  outside,  beyond  the  2,000  words  which  account  for  95 
per  cent  of  those  used  In  adult  writing.  The  other  5 per  cent  say  be  any 
of  the  600,000  words  In  the  English  vocabulary  (60:138). 

Snell  I no -booh  Lists 

Wide  variations  are  evident  In  the  particular  words  selected  for 
spelling  texts.  Host  of  the  spelling  textbook  series  today  contain  about 
4,000  words  In  their  basic  lists,  yet,  despite  all  of  the  research,  there 
Is  little  agreement  among  the  various  publishers  on  which  words  shall  be 
Included  (20).  Fogler  (37)  reported  considerable  disagreement  among  the 


Hildreth  (58)  examined  three  popular  spalling  series  and  noted 
both  appreciable  agreement  and  differences.  She  later  examined  a wider 
variety  of  texts  and  reported  that  the  majority  of  the  words  they  con- 
tained fell  outside  the  words  coanonly  used  when  children  write. 

Hildreth's  conclusion  was  that  spelling  books  were  still  too  heavily  loaded 
with  "spelling  contest"  words  and  needed  re-examlnatlon  (59). 

Betts  (13)  compared  seventeen  different  series  of  spelling  books 
published  between  1934  and  1940,  and  later  eight  more  published  since 
1940  (12).  He  found  only  500  words  agreed  upon  by  all  texts,  and  the 
overlap  from  book  to  book  amounted  to  only  about  25  per  cant.  Beyond  the 
first  2,000  words,  there  was  little  agreement. 

Wise  (129)  corroborated  this  leek  of  uniformity  in  texts.  He 
found  only  884  words  common  to  twenty  series,  grades  one  through  eight 


and,  though  each  claimed  to  include 


13.641  different 


of  words  actual ly  used  by  children  In  their  writing. 


Betts,  In  his  research  on  spelling  texts,  found  even  less  agree- 
ment on  grade  placement  than  on  word  Inclusion  (12,  13).  Buckingham  and 
Oolch  (19)  also  found  texts  contradictory  In  assigning  words  to  particular 
grades.  Hildreth  reviews  research  studies  on  gradation  and  then  concludes 

clde  with  the  way  words  are  learned  throughout  a child's  school  lifetime. 
She  adds  that  fixed  grade  plecement  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  variability 
of  pupils  of  similar  ago  and  experience  (60s  145). 

Since  Horn  (67)  Is  probably  the  foremost  contemporary  authority 
advocating  a basic  word  list  to  be  studied  by  all  pupils  In  a class  It  Is 
Interesting  to  weigh  his  statements  concerning  gradation  against  the  evl- 


should  be  chosen  from  the  words  which  are  most  impor- 
tant In  the  writing  done  by  children  In  that  grade  and 
which  are  also  important  In  the  writing  of  adults. 
However,  In  selecting  the  words  for  later  grades,  words 
previously  taught  will  bo  omitted  unless  they  still 
give  considerable  difficulty  in  those  grades.  The  data 
on  probable  difficulty  are  provided  by  spelling  scales 
irA  by  counts  of  errors  made  In  children's  writing. 

marginal  value  to  adults,  should  either  be  placed  In 
supplementary  lists  or  left  to  Incidental  learning. 

3.  Words  of  great  Importance  In  the  writing  of  adults.  But 
which  are  infrequently  written  by  children,  should  be 
placed  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  systematic 


I.  Host  of  the  learning  of  spelling  seems  to  be  done  before 
the  year  of  teaching,  or  after  that  year.  The  words 


2.  The  good  spellers  do  most  of  their  learning  without 
teaching,  while  the  poor  spellers  apparently  need  more 
teaching  than  Is  given. 

without  teaching  by  good  spellers.  Hard  words  are  not 
even  learned  by  poor  spellers  through  teaching;  many 
words  are  never  learned  by  this  group. 

Hildreth  (60),  Ttdyman  (122),  Greene  (49),  and  Smith  (115)  ell 
question  the  efficacy  of  the  conventional  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
Salisbury  (110)  gives  a statement  typical  of  their  position  when  she 
writes  that  the  spelling-book  list  Is  Inconsistent  with  established  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  difference,  integration,  self-selection,  pupil- 
purposing,  habit  formation,  attitude  development,  and  sound  remedial 


Deacon  compared  traditional  spelling  and  a coomerclallzed  form  of 
Individualization  In  the  second  grade.  Though  he  failed  to  Improve  per- 
formance, he  re-emphasized  the  need  for  better  methods  In  his  summetion: 


futility  of  trying  to  teacl 
use  In  school  and  adult  III 
dance  that  better  methods  ( 


of  teaching  and  learning  In 
if  the  spelling  program  In 
id  I cat  Ions  of  a growing  con- 
mted  In  the  spelling  list 
is  needs  to  use  It  (28:85). 


?n°a*bas?c'wor<M  Ut*1  (28:82) 'T*'1*1'*'  t''*t  haV*  ^ l"rn*1 


The  background  of  traditional  word  sole 


the  great  word  counts;  the  textbook  lists  resulting  from  them;  the  matter 
of  gradation;  and,  finally,  tha  research  on  and  the  reactions  to  this 
method  of  selecting. 

At  the  outside,  2,000  words  seem  to  bo  the  extent  of  a reasonably 
coonon  basic  writing  vocabulary.  Individuality  determines  the  words  used 
beyond  this  shared  core.  Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  basis 
for  selecting,  with  any  assurance,  words  for  a particular  grade  level. 
Finally,  the  use  of  uniform  lists  for  every  member  of  a class  has  not  met 

Experience^  That.  Aid  SpeH.lna  GfiMth 

Spelling  has  usually  bean  taught  as  an  Isolated  subject  (60:12), 
yet  we  can  readily  accept  Its  connection  with  writing  and  Infer  relation- 
ships to  speech  and  reading. 

Horn  (68:10)  says  that  reading  and  writing  are  the  school  subjects 
making  the  largest  contributions  to  spelling  ability,  but  that  speech  and 
handwriting,  and  Indeed  all  of  the  language  arts  are  Influential  In  help- 
ing the  child  to  learn  to  spell. 


Gates  (03)  and  Setts  (II),  working  Independently,  found  ten  fac- 
tors common  to  both  spelling  and  reading.  For  example,  both  abilities 
depend  upon  visual  and  auditory  perception,  meaningful  vocabularies,  and 


knowledge  of 


(06)  and  Gates  (03)  each 
:ho  learning  of  spelling 
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stressed  during  reading,  particularly  with  those  children  who  lack  good 
habits  of  word  perception.  There  It  no  research  basis  for  emphasis  on 
spelling  while  reading. 

Many  researchers  have  established  that  the  correlation  between 
reading  ability  and  spelling  ability  Is  high.  Russell  (108)  has  conducted 
numerous  studies  In  this  area.  He  found  close  relationships  of  spelling 
with  reading  skills,  word  recognition,  paragraph  meaning,  and  visual  word 
discrimination.  Standing  (60:29)  found  that  the  words  frequently  used  In 
primary  readers  are  spelled  with  greater  accuracy  than  those  of  estimated 
equal  difficulty  which  appear  seldom  or  not  at  all. 

Writing 

Since  writing  Is  the  field  In  which  spelling  is  used,  It  Is  not 

duller  and  Lease  (SO)  experimented  with  two  methods  of  teaching  spelling 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Half  of  the  pupils  were  given  conven- 
tional instruction  In  spelling  and  the  other  half  were  taught  by  an  experi- 
mental method  In  which  emphasis  was  placed  upon  Individual  diagnosis  of 
spelling  difficulties  and  the  use  of  spelling  In  writing.  Classes  were 
grouped  according  to  three  levels  of  Intel  I Igence— high,  medium,  and  low— 
for  both  methods,  and  on  each  level  spelling  was  learned  better  when: 

1.  The  student  was  Interested  In  writing  something. 

2.  Meanings  were  known  before  spelling. 

3.  There  was  no  anxiety  over  falling. 


Tyler  (124)  found  that  eighth-grade  pupils,  In  e "spal llng-to- 
wrlte"  program,  learned  more  spalling,  did  more  extensive  written  work, 
and  showed  gratifying  vocabulary  development. 

Zyve  (131),  Macintosh  and  Hill  (86),  and  Jenkins  (77)  report  suc- 
cessful experiments  with  Integration  of  spelling  and  writing  in  the  In- 
termediate grades.  Miller  (92),  Gunderson  (51),  and  Howell  (73)  claim 
excellent  results,  relating  the  two  subjects,  whl la  working  with  primary 


Oelacato  (29)  compared  a formal  spelling  method  with  one  closely 
allied  to  social  studies.  It  1s  given  consideration  here  because  of  the 
heavy  emphasis  he  placed  on  creative  writing.  Spelling  tests  were  given 
only  at  the  end  of  the  social  studies  units  In  the  experimental  groups. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  there  was  no  significant  difference  on 
tests  of  spelling  proficiency,  but  attitudes  toward  spelling  and  language 
arts  were  much  better  In  the  experimental  classes. 

Fitzgerald  (56)  says  that  spelling  achievement  has  been  low  where 
the  subject  has  been  taught  in  Isolation.  Unless  spelling  is  recognized 
as  a worthwhile  activity  In  life,  It  will  not  be  of  much  concern  to  the 
child.  Strickland  concurs: 


Experience  In  composing  and  writing  Is  essential  to  the 
learning  of  spelling.  The  more  use  a child  makes  In  his  writ- 
ing of  the  words  he  Is  learning  to  spell,  the  more  quickly  he 
achieves  mastery  (118:376). 

Words  taught  before  they  are  used  are  soon  forgotten  (118:381). 


The  potential  contributions  of  composition 
great | I ndoed.  The  writing  of  letters,  bulletlr 

of  creative  writing  constitute  Important  motlvi 
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to  spell,  and  eld  In  the  maintenance  of  words  which  the  child 
has  learned  In  his  spalling  lessons.  The  more  the  occasions 
for  writing  In  school  resemble  the  occasions  In  which  writing 
Is  done  out  of  school,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that  the  learning 
of  the  most  Important  words  will  be  facilitated  (68:12). 

It  should  be  noted  that  proofreading  skills  are  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  a functional  spelling  program.  HcKea  (88:369)  warns  that  children 
are  normally  not  very  good  at  proofreading.  Goss  (47)  corroborated  HcKee's 
belief  when  he  found  that  his  pupils  were  able  to  spell  correctly  55.4  par 
cent  of  the  words  they  had  misspelled  In  their  written  compositions,  wlth- 


Vocabu I arv 

In  a summary  of  140  studies  with  Implications  for  possible  causes 
of  spelling  disability,  Spec he  concludes  In  part: 

Vocabulary  knowledge  Is  a more  significant  determinant  of 
spelling  success  than  Intelligence,  particularly  In  the  first 
five  grades  ...  a low  meaning  vocabulary  Is  more  likely  to 
be^ causa  of  spelling  difficulty  than  Is  low  reading  ability 

Anything  which  enlarges  the  vocabulary-reading,  experiences, 
varied  activities— seems  to  result  In  Improved  spelling.  Hildreth  (60) 
adds  that  spelling  usage  depends  on  language  usage,  and  that  the  words  a 
child  uses  In  speaking  are  the  words  he  will  use  In  writing. 

Newton  (97)  attempted  to  Identify  the  proportionate  contribution 
of  certain  abilities  to  spelling  performance.  She  found  verbal  Intelli- 
gence contributing  14  per  cent,  and  word  recognition  an  additional  7 per 
cent.  Both  of  these  Imply  the  Influence  of  vocabulary.  She  further  found 
a coefficient  of  correlation  with  reading  vocabulary  of  .61  and  with  word 
meaning  of  .40. 


The  chi  I 


Id  or  adult  who  has  strong  regional  or  dialectical  speech, 
or  poor  articulation  is  greatly  handicapped  In  spelling  (68: 13) • Children 
use  unorthodox  contractions  such  as  "could've"  and  Would've"  In  their 

and  'Would  of"  when  translating  their  thoughts  Into  words.  Children  pro- 


use a dictionary.  One  child  burst  Into  tears  after  searching  diligently, 
as  directed,  for  "attic."  She  declared  that  she  had  "looked  through  every 
one  of  the  'ad's.'"  Adult  misspellings  of  "athletics,"  "veterinary," 
"government,"  and  "diphtheria"  are  directly  related  to  cocimon 


speech  and  spelling,  and  Cates  and  Russell  (44)  emphasize  the  Importence 


l.naURh  Grammar 

knowledge  of  word  usage  and  word  meaning  both  have  bearing  upon 
spelling  ah  1 1 ty.  The  child  who  uses  a wrong  word  form  such  as  "busted" 
will  spell  that  form.  Many  skills  normally  conceded  to  be  the  province  of 
granmar  are  directly  related  to  spelling.  For  example,  Hildreth  (60:210) 


‘inclpally  "to-too-t 


Forming  plurals  and  possess  Ives,  capitalization,  abbreviations, 
and  contractions  are  all  important  sources  of  spelling  errors.  Caspar! so 
of  adjectives,  formation  of  regular  verb  forms,  changing  adjectives  Into 
adverbs  are  further  examples  of  skills  of  grammar  useful  to  spelling 
growth. 


Research  on  the  relation  of  handwriting  to  spelling  Is  meager, 
perhaps  because  many  mistakes  In  writing  can  be  attributed  to  lapses 
rather  than  to  persistent  errors.  However,  the  literature  would  Indicate 
that  poor  handwriting  and  poor  spelling  tend  to  go  together  because  of  the 
confusion  resulting  from  Improperly  formed  letters.  For  this  reason,  ac- 
curate handwriting  and  proper  letter  formation  are  positively  related  to 
spalling  success  (38:188).  Many  of  the  errors  teachers  correct  ore  at- 
tributable to  "IV  that  look  like  "e's"  and  "mV  that  look  Ilka  "n1*"  or 
the  reverse. 

Methods  of  teaching  handwriting  can  be  Important  reinforcements  to 
the  learning  of  spelling.  If  the  handwriting  practice  utilizes  the  words 
children  are  most  likely  to  need  In  their  work,  or  which  they  are  Inclined 
to  misspell.  It  can  have  definite  bearing  upon  spelling  Improvement  (60: 
39).  Horn  (68:27)  adds  that  even  the  speed  of  writing  can  be  a factor  af- 
fecting success  In  spelling.  Unduly  slow  handwriting  can  be  a handicap, 
particularly  when  taking  tests  of  the  timed  variety. 

plays  a role  In  helping  soma  children  to  spell.  Fernald  (33)  has  based  a 
remedial  spelling  program  on  this  approach.  She  offers  evidence 
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children  retain  e knowledge  of  spelling  better  when  the  word  Is  written 
out.  They  get  e "feel "'of  the  correct  spelling,  and  bring  still  another 
of  the  senses  Into  play. 

Six  areas  within  the  language  arts  have  been  reviewed,  and  their 
value  to  spelling  has  been  appraised.  There  Is  transfer  from  reading  to 
spelling,  and  the  two  have  many  factors  in  cannon.  Spelling  seaming ly 
progresses  more  satisfactorily  whan  It  Is  closely  Integrated  with  Its 
field  of  use — writing.  Vocabulary,  speech  patterns,  and  handwriting  also 
have  an  effect  upon  the  child's  ability  to  spell. 

frahlenff  qf,  Instruction 

The  need  for  better  ways  of  teaching  spelling  can  be  Implied  from 
popular  literature  as  well  as  from  educational  publications.  A recant 
hilletln  Education  Today  (103)  stated  dramatically  that  It  has  bean  es- 
timated that  more  than  a billion  dollars  In  waste  In  business  results  an- 
nually from  poor  spelling.  Ho  business  is  exempt,  no  matter  how  small. 
Thus,  there  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a cultural  urgency  prodding  our  ef- 
forts to  Improve  methods  of  Instruction. 

There  is  also  soma  evidence  to  indicate  that  teaching  practices 
have  not  kept  abreast  of  new  knowledge.  Or.  Paul  Mort  (9k:  315)  states 
that  In  education  there  Is  a period  of  some  fifty  years  between  the  iden- 
tification of  a need  and  a practical  and  successful  method  of  meeting  this 
need.  He  further  contends  that  there  la  a fifteen  year  lag  behind  the 
findings  of  educational  research  In  spelling  (103),  and  that  there  will 
be  an  even  greater  lag  before  the  majority  of  teachers  put  these  findings 


Is,  therefore,  pertlr 


explore  the  research 


having  impl  I cations  for  methodology. 

One  aim  of  spelling  Instruction  Is  to  provide  the  child  with 
skills  which  will  enable  him  to  spell  newly  encountered  words.  This  par- 
ticular phase  of  instruction  can,  within  certain  limits  which  will  be 
noted,  make  profitable  use  of  phonics,  structural  analysis,  syllabication, 
and  rules.  Research  and  research -based  opinion  suggest  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  these  facets  of  method.  The  particular  contribution  of  the  dic- 
tionary to  spelling  has  also  bean  considered. 

Phonetic  skills.-- Much  has  been  made  of  the  point  that  English  Is 
a non  phonetic  language.  However.  Henna  and  Moore  (5k)  found  phonetic  con- 
sistency 85  per  cant  of  the  time.  They  examined  3.000  words  commonly 
taught  In  spelling  and  discovered  that  four-fifths  of  the  phonemes,  or 
central  sounds.  In  this  vocabulary  were  represented  by  regular  letter- 

have  a tingle  spelling,  with  single  consonant  phonemes  having  the  highest 
letter-sound  consistency.  Exceptions  In  Initial  consonants  ere:  f (foot- 

phone),  k (car-keep),  j (giant-jug),  and  s (sand-city).  Vowels  are  less 
regular.  Longer  words  had  high  phonetic  regularity. 

This  last  point  Is  especially  significant  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
cent Bloomer  (15)  study  which  discovered  definite  relationship  between 
word  length  and  spelling  difficulty.  A longer  word  was  harder  to  spelli 
yet.  In  reading,  length  had  little  significance.  The  study,  considered  In 
conjunction  with  that  of  Hanna  and  Moore,  suggests  that  phonetic  analysis 
might  be  most  helpful  with  the  longer  words. 


Aaron  (I)  and  Horn  (65)  hava  found  al 
ntlal  benefit  to  spalling.  They  are  fi 


corroborated  by  Russell 


Inability  to  turn  sounds  Into  letters,  phonograms, 
lables  Is  probably  the  basis  of  much  poor  spalling.  I 
have  not  developed  these  skills  are  unable  to  use  tech 
fundamental  to  most  spelling,  and  so  are  deflnll 
In  spelling  attack  on  new  words  (106:65). 

Horn  (65)  does  warn,  however,  that  phonics  should  be  used  as  an 
aid  and  not  as  a substitute  for  direct  study.  In  the  face  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  sounding  approaches  alone  can  Improve  spelling.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  that  In  a widely  accepted  dictionary  (79)  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  words  have  rare  then  one  accepted  pronunciation.  Host  sounds 
ere  spelled  many  ways,1  more  than  half  of  the  words  contain  silent  letters, 
more  than  one-sixth  have  double  letters  (42). 

Perceptual  skills.— Two  of  the  chief  mental  processes  that  operate 
in  spelling  are  perception  and  Imagery  (60:36).  According  to  Hildreth, 
visual,  auditory,  and  motor  avenues  of  perception  function  simultaneously 
as  the  experienced  speller  writes.  Almost  every  formal  spelling  program 
advocates  the  "see  It,  hear  It,  say  It,  write  It,  use  It"  method  of  I earn - 


i learning  of  spelling  I: 


s (42)  and  others.  Foran  (38:198) 
n perception  than  on 
f perceptual  learning. 


English  has  some  fifty  can 
symbols  to  Indicate  them  In  the  dictionary, 
only  twenty-six  letters,  of  which  three— c. 
Therefore,  most  letters  spell  many  sounds,  i 
but  four— J,  q,  v.  and  x— are  silent  In  sons 


r of  variations,  > 


specially  the  vowels. 


Hudson  and  Tolar  (75)  found  vis 


spalling,  but  advocated  practice  In  visual  and  auditory  discrimination 
also.  Sow  children  laam  bast  through  ona  method,  sow  through  another, 
thus  most  texts  for  tha  guidance  of  the  teacher  suggest  training  In  all  of 
the  perceptual  skills.  As  a case  In  point,  Fitzgerald  (56)  lists  tha 
fundamental  phases  of  Instruction: 

I.  Approach— use,  meaning,  pronunciation. 

a)  Imagery— visual,  audftory,  oral,  klnaasthatlc. 

b)  recall -visually,  orally,  writing. 

e)  writing— from  memory,  checking  for  accuracy  and 
legibility. 

d)  mastery— two  or  three  writings  from  memory. 

3,  Use— In  all  writing  words  should  be  correctly  spelled. 

Spache  (117)  found  visual  perception,  visual  discrimination,  and 
visual  memory  highly  related  to  spelling  ability.  Gates  (43)  records  a 
correlation  of  ,$S4  of  spelling  with  word  perception.  Intelligence  elimi- 
nated, but  a correlation  of  only  .31  with  mental  age  without  the  word  per- 
ception Influence. 

Newton  (97)  found  visual  factors  more  Important  than  auditory. 


However,  one  Important  step  In  learning  a word,  as  recommended  In  modern 
spelling  books,  is  careful  pronunciation  while  noticing  how  each  sound  Is 
spelled  (68:9). 

All  of  the  perceptual  skills  are  closely  related  to  study  habits, 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  which  are  a cornnon  cause  of  poor  spelling.  Fitz- 
gerald (56:193-97).  HcKee  (88:393-406),  and  the  literature  In  general  urge 
that  a child  be  taught  an  affective  method  of  learning  a word  as  the  first 
step  toward  Improving  his  spelling. 


of  seeing  children  misspell  a simple  dor 


knew  Mil.  Instruction  In  coon  prefixes  and  suffixes  can  be  a valuable 
aid  to  better  spelling.  Fitzgerald  (35)  discovered  that  13  per  cent  of 
the  2,650  most  comnon  words  have  prefixes.  In  adult  writing,  this  rises 
to  25  per  cent.  Thus,  the  study  of  roots,  endings,  plurals,  as  Mil  as 
other  combining  forms  provides  a key  by  which  the  child  can  spell  many 
words  he  has  not  specifically  learned  (120). 

Durrell  (31:267)  states  that  word  structure  has  a closer  relation- 
ship to  spalling  than  it  does  to  reading.  Gates  (42)  and  Sartor  I us  (III) 
have  also  done  research  on  structural  analysis,  but  the  evidence  thus  far 
Is  strongest  on  the  value  of  teaching  suffixes.  Though  bright  children 
appear  to  usa  these  skills,  Archer  (7)  reported  that  the  amount  of  trans- 
fer depended  upon  the  abilities  of  the  children,  the  vocabulary  taught, 
and  the  methods  used  for  Instruction. 

Syllabication.  —There  is  disagreement  about  the  value  of  studying 
words  In  part,  rather  than  as  wholes.  Fitzgerald  (35)  found  that  marking 
of  hard  spots  does  not  produce  Improvement.  Foran  (38:91),  basing  his 
position  on  a careful  study  of  all  of  the  research  up  to  1934,  states  that 
calling  attention  to  difficult  parts  Is  of  doubtful  valua.  Horn  (71)  and 
Humphrey  (76),  In  Independent  experiments,  found  that  presenting  Mrds  In 
syllables,  either  orelly  or  written  ms  an  unreMrdlng  practice. 

There  Is  sow  evidence  from  Thomas  Horn  (70)  and  Os  burn  (1 00)  that 
when  syllabication  Is  accompanied  by  careful  pronunciation,  with  special 
attention  to  syllables  Mich  are  giving  trouble,  the  combined  effect  may 


be  helpful . 
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Hildreth  (60:233)  claims  that  expert  spellers  Invariably  pronounce 
and  spell  by  syllables  Hhan  dealing  with  the  longer,  regularly-formed 
mrds.  This  opinion  Is  corroborated  by  Abernathy  (2)  In  her  study  of  eye- 
movamants.  Gilbert  (45)  found  that  adult  or  superior  spellers  tend  to 
study  by  syllables  and  to  make  analysis  of  difficult  portions  of  words. 

Rules. --There  Is  little  encouragement  from  research  for  the  wide 
and  Indiscriminate  use  of  rules  to  aid  spalling.  Wheat  (127)  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  comonly-knotn  rules  noting  the  numbers  of  applications 
and  exceptions.  He  concluded  that  only  four  were  useful: 

1.  Words  ending  In  silent  "e"  drop  the  "el1  when  adding  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a vowel  and  keep  the  whan 
adding  a suffix  beginning  with  a consonant. 

2.  Words  ending  In  "y”  preceded  by  a consonant  change  "y” 
to  "I"  when  adding  any  suffix  except  one  beginning  with 
"I"  but  words  ending  In  "y"  preceded  by  a vowel  leave 
the  base  form  unchanged  when  adding  any  suffix. 

3.  Monosyllables  and  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  vdilch  end  In  a single 
consonant  preceded  by  a vowel  double  the  final  consonant 
whan  adding  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel. 

4.  In  the  same  syllable,  "I"  before  "el'  except  after  "c" 
or  trim  sounded  like  "a!'  at  In  "neighbor"  and  "weigh." 

Sartor I us  (III)  Included  others  which  are  not  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  rules,  but  vdilch  are  useful  to  spelling  and  qualify  because 
they  have  no,  or  few,  exceptions  and  many  applications: 

5.  The  plural  of  most  nouns  Is  formed  by  adding  "s"  or 
"es"  to  the  singular;  "es”  Is  added  to  make  the  word 
easier  to  pronounce. 

6.  The  apostrophe  Is  used  to  show  the  omission  or  a letter 
or  letters  In  contractions. 

7.  Abbreviations  are  always  followed  by  a period. 


8.  Proper  nouns  and  adjectival  formed  from  proper  nouns 
should  always  begin  with  capital  letters. 

9.  All  words  ending  with  the  suffix  "ful"  have  only  one 
"I"  at  the  end. 

10.  The  names  of  the  months  of  the  year  always  begin  with 
capital  letters. 

11.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  always  begin  with 
capital  letters. 

12.  "Q"  Is  always  followed  by  "u." 

Foran  (38)  sunraarlzes  the  opinions  of  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  rules: 

1.  Only  a few  rules  should  be  taught. 

2.  Some  rules  should  be  taught,  for  children  will  gener- 
alize what  they  have  learned  and  such  generalizations 
should  be  directed  as  far  as  the  spelling  of  English 

3.  Only  one  rule  should  be  taught  at  a time. 

4.  A rule  should  be  taught  only  whan  there  Is  need  of  It. 

5.  Rules  should  be  taught  Inductively  rather  than 

King  (80),  In  an  experiment  Involving  grades  three  through  eight, 
found  that  time  spent  In  teaching  rules  was  not  used  economically.  Gates 
(42)  discovered  that  the  teaching  of  rules  did  not  Increase  the  ability 
to  spell  the  words  being  studied,  but  did  help  with  derivatives  and  other 
generalizations.  Carrell's  (22)  study  included  reference  to  rules  as  well 

transfer  better  than  dull  ones  held  true.  McKee  (88:373).  after  careful 
examination  of  dread's  (16)  summary,  declared  that  the  evidence  on  the 


efficacy  of  rul 


should  bo  systo 


aod  should  continue  to  bo  exploded  end  developed  as  the  child  progresses 
through  the  grades  (60:20b).  Foren  says: 

Pupils  should  certainly  be  trained  to  use  the  dictionary 
and  to  Form  the  habit  of  consulting  It  for  doubtful  meanings 
and  pronunciations.  This  training  Is  Indispensable  to  the 
pupil’s  progress  in  high  school  and  college  and  throughout 
life  (38:92). 

Modern  picture  dictionaries  have  extended  the  opportunities  for 
dictionary  work  dowward  Into  the  very  earliest  grades.  These  simpler 
reference  books  help  to  establish  habits  of  dictionary  use.  Foran 
(38:92)  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  syllabication,  diacritical  narks, 
and  respel lings  for  pronunciation  can  be  very  confusing  to  young  children. 

Hildreth  (60:282)  conmants  that  good  spellers  tend  to  wear  out 
their  dictionaries,  because  It  Is  obviously  impossible  to  learn  all  the 


Motivation 

Foran  (38:150)  states  that  no  method  can  be  satisfactory  unless  It 
Incorporates  motivation.  Horn  (68:20)  adds  that  the  teacher's  attitude  Is 
an  Important  factor  In  determining  pupils'  attitudes  and,  as  a consequence, 
how  well  they  learn  to  spell.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  teacher  dislike  of 

1 1 gat  Ions  which  have  shown  that  spelling  Is  one  of  the  subjects  which  many 
classroom  teachers  dislike  to  teach  (67:1347).  The  Aekerlund  (3)  study 

that  teacher  Interest  Is  very  Influential  In  the  motivation  of  learning. 


techniques  and  opportu 


(57),  Ledbetter  (84), 


field  of 


spelling,  and  many  teachers,  have  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining better  transfer  of  words  learned  in  list  spelling  to  their  proper 
spelling  In  written  work.  Hildreth  (60:10)  states  that  there  Is  little 
carry-over  from  rote  drill  to  practical  use  of  words.  She  devotes  several 
pages  In  one  of  her  books  to  the  limitations  of  list-spelling,  noting  that 
spelling  and  writing  tend  to  be  disassociated,  and  that  words  known  per- 
fectly In  the  list  test  may  be  misspelled  shortly  thereafter  In  the  course 
of  writing  a composition. 

Dolch  (30:28)  makes  the  same  point  when  he  gives  an  example  of  a 


used  in  thinking  and  writing.  Fitzgerald  (36:25)  says  that  the  best  test 
of  knowing  how  to  spell  a word  Is  the  use  of  It  In  written  expression  In 


These  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  child's  performance  on  a 
Friday  spelling  test  Is  not  necessarily  a true  picture  of  his  ability  to 
spell  In  purposeful  writing.  That  school  administrators  and  teachers  are 
also  aware  of  this  Is  demonstrated  by  the  report  cards  devised  by  the  cur- 
riculum council  of  a large  county  In  Florida.1  Two  spelling  grades  are 
given,  one  for  spelling  assigned  words,  the  other  for  spelling  well  In  all 


I H 1 1 1 sbo rough  County. 


written  work  of  the  pupil.  Thl*  use  Is  the  flnel  test  of  whether  he 
reelly  knows  e word,  yet  this  type  of  evaluation  Is  often  neglected. 

Types  of  misspellings  Indicate  need  for  work  with  phonics,  prefixes  end 
suffixes,  or  perhaps  merely  drill  on  common  homonyms  which  are  habitually 
ml sused. 

Other  Factors  ha I at ad  to  Hethodoloav 

subject  of  research.  Findings  Indicate  that  periods  longer  than  fifteen 
minutes  a day  do  not  result  In  greater  spelling  proficiency  (67:1346). 

Host  authors.  Including  Horn  (66:70)  and  Foran  (39:158)  who  are 
advocates  of  list-spelling,  emphasize  the  need  for  Individual  Instruction, 
since  the  spelling  requirements  of  pupils,  even  In  the  same  grade,  very 
widely.  Authors  less  committed  to  list-spelling  are  even  more  emphatic  In 
recamendlng  attention  to  Individual  differences  (60). 

Schonnell  (112)  believes  in  grouping  wards  for  Instruction— those 
with  similar  auditory  and  visual  elements,  as  "tower,  power"!  those  with 
similar  visual,  slightly  dissimilar  auditory,  as  "stove,  glove,  prove!'; 

consnon  silent  letter,  es  "knee,  knock"  and  "comb,  thumb."  Archer  (7)  and 
Foran  (38:37),  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  grouping  except  when  the  grouping 
principle  Is  of  universal  or  nearly  universal  application.  Otherwise,  one 
may  be  led  to  make  generalizations  leading  to  errors  In  other  words.  Both 


grouping  Is  often  employed  It 


In  spelling 


considered,  chiefly  those  relating  to  word  study.  The  phonetic  and  per- 
ceptual skills  are  basic  to  good  spelling  performance,  offering  a twin 
attack  needed  for  superior  spelling  skill.  Understanding  of  word  struc- 
ture, the  ability  to  spell  by  syllables,  and  knowledge  of  a few  reasonably 
reliable  rules  offer  further  help  to  a child  learning  to  spell.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  dictionary  Is  fundamental  to  continu- 
ing vocabulary  growth. 

Motivation  relates  to  spelling  as  to  all  other  subjects.  The 
teacher's  attitudes  toward  spelling  as  wall  as  those  of  the  child  affect 
spelling  growth. 

Evaluation  Is  Influential  in  Informing  the  teacher  of  progress  be- 

tlon  needed  by  the  pupil.  In  addition,  the  child  himself  learns  better 
when  he  Is  aware  of  his  own  progress  and  can  profit  from  opportunities 
for  self-evaluation.  Transfer  of  words  from  tests  to  subsequent  writing 
Is  facilitated  when  a close  connection  is  made  between  the  words  and  the 
purposes  for  which  one  learns  to  spell  them. 


CHAPTER 


THEORIES  OF  BEHAVIOR  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO 
FUNCTIONAL-INDIVIDUALIZED  SPELLING 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  sunmarlze  soon  of  the  major  the- 
ories of  behavior  In  order  to  Identify  principles  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  spelling.  Schools  of  thought,  rather  than  Individual  the- 
ories, will  be  reviewed  since  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferences among  the  Individual  proponents  of  each  theory  that  some  formula- 
tions of  different  schools  are  more  alike  than  the  extremes  within  eny  one 
(87: 1 A3) , There  are,  nevertheless,  some  basic  agreements.  Many  differ- 
ences are  actual ly  In  terminology  and  In  frame  of  reference. 

There  will  be  a brief  review  of  assoclatlonlsm,  field  theory,  and 
functionalism  In  the  area  of  learning  theory.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  the  contribution  of  research  In  group  processes  and  Ideas  dis- 
tilled from  perceptual  psychology.  The  final  section  of  the  chapter  will 
present  the  application  of  principles  derived  from  these  sources  to 
functional-individual Ized  Instruction  In  spelling. 

Thus,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  report  comprehensively  on 
any  one  theory,  but  rather  to  make  a selective  survey.  Identifying  those 
principles  and  concepts  from  the  several  theories  which  seem  to  have  Im- 
plications for  the  investigation.  As  F rand  sen  writes: 

Vie  need  especially  a practical  set  of  principles  to  guide 
us  In  providing  the  conditions  of  effective  learning  ...  but 
In  order  to  apply  these  concepts  effectively,  teachers  need  a 


ilfy  them  end  git 


comprehensive  theory  that  will  un 
scope  meaning  <lsl i 30) . 

The  writer  seeks  to  provide  a theoretical  base  for  the  practices 
used  In  this  study.  Another  situation  and  problem  might  require  the  use 
of  different  principles.  As  Guthrie  says,  theories  are  not  true  or  false! 
they  are  singly  Ideas  more  or  less  useful  for  particular  purposes  (52:3). 

Type?  of  ‘■garnina.ThWa. 

The  principal  learning  theories  are  the  association  or  behaviorlst 
types,  such  as  the  "connection! set'  of  Thorndike  (61:15),  or  the  "condi- 
tioning" systems  of  Hull  (32:176).  Guthrie  (52),  and  Skinner  (61:82);  and 
the  Gestalt  or  "fleltf'  theories,  of  which  Lowin' s theory  (87:215)  Is  a 
coanonly  accepted  example.  Functionalism  is  an  eclectic  system,  with  a 
bias  toward  the  association  school  of  thought.  Woodworth  (130)  Is  a rep- 
resentative functionalist.  Some  of  the  basic  Ideas  of  each  school  will  be 
sunvnari zed  without  particular  reference  to  Individual  proponents. 


Delation  theory  Is 


(53:166).  The  goal  of  learning  In  this  theory  Is  t 
of  the  Individual  to  his  environment.  The  assoc I at 


According  to  the  a: 


a struggle  for  existence  (87:98).  Each  of  the  fore 


learning  theory 


list  seas  learning 
adapting. 

cietlonist,  learning 


tiled  a stimulus;  the  aspect 
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not  a focus  of  attention  because  they  cannot  be  studied  objectively. 
Learning  Is  concerned  with  the  laws  governing  and  regulating  this  stlmilus- 
response  sequence.  Thus,  the  theories  classified  under  the  titles  "asso- 
clatlonlsffl  or  "bahavlorlsnt'  are  chiefly  attentive  to  the  response  of  the 
learner,  the  association  of  that  response  with  particular  stlnul I , and 
hypothesized  changes  within  the  learner  himself  (81:83).  Problem-solving 
Is  a trial  and  error  process  In  adaptation. 

The  whole  Is  conceived  of  as  being  simply  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

For  example,  a complex  habit  or  skill  Is  the  combination  of  simple  ele- 
ments which  add  together  to  equal  the  whole. 

The  organism  has  needs  and  seeks  their  setlsfaction,  thus  creating 
situations  which  make  reinforcements  possible.  Learning  proceeds  In  the 

the  stimuli  In  the  environment,  bond  by  bond,  until  the  entire  complex 


structure  In  human  learning  Is  erected.  Quantitative  measurement  of 
learning  Is  always  possible  (81:105). 

Factors  facilitating  learning,  according  to  the  assoc I at I on 1st, 


Include  motivation,  the 
tigulty  and  proximity, 
hlbltlon,  extinction,  tr 

controlled  and  mini  pul  at 
facts  of  these  stimuli  c 


of  effect  and  exercise,  reinforcement,  con- 


»r,  and  capacity. 

tlonlsts  believe  that  external  stimuli  can  be 
> direct  the  organism.  Observation  of  the  ef- 
: used  as  a guide  to  changing  or  Increasing 


behavior  dosirad  and  produces  learning  in  a prompt 


dlctable  manner.  He  does  emphasize  that  the  organism  mist  be  active  and 
attentive  for  any  learning  to  occur. 

Contiguity  <n.d_afBnlmUaL. --Closeness  of  stimulus  to  response  and 
proximity  of  stimuli  In  time  are  Important  to  learning.  These,  as  well  as 
the  other  factors  facilitating  learning,  are  subject  to  control. 

Inhibition.-- Once  we  perform  an  act,  we  are  somewhat  reluctant  to 
repeat  It  I mediately.  Fatigue  ts  a factor,  for  the  greater  the  amount  of 
work  Involved  In  the  act  and  the  more  frequent  the  number  of  performances, 
the  greater  the  Inhibition. 

Extinction.-- Conditioning  Is  long  retained  but  continued  omission 
of  reinforcement  for  e number  of  trials  results  in  gradual  extinction  of 
the  conditioned  response.  This  disappearance  is  different  from  forgetting, 
which  Is  a slow  process  of  decay  of  learning  with  time. 

formulated  by  the  assoclatlonlsts.  These  Identical  components  might  be  In 
the  content  of  subject  matter  or  skills  learned,  in  attitudes,  or  in  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  Comon  elements  do  not  necessarily  assure  positive 
transfer,  however;  under  some  conditions  they  produce  negative  transfer. 
Identity  In  response  phases  Is  conducive  to  more  positive  transfer  than 
Identity  In  the  stimulus  factors.  Thus,  it  Is  easier  to  learn  to  respond 

Previously  formed  habits  Interfere  In  the  latter  (81:506). 

Capacity. —Assoclatlonlsts  recognize  differences  of  e quantitative 
rather  than  of  a qualitative  type.  Capacity  Is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  form  S-R  bonds.  Lower  capabilities  can  make  few  connections; 


Jltlple  respons 


are  possible  In  the  higher  organ i sms.  Since  It  Is  a 
for  objective  study,  capacity  Is  not  of  central  Impor- 


Fleld  theory  Is  based  upon  classical  Gestalt  psychology,  which  had 
Its  start  and  achieved  Its  greatest  success  In  the  field  of  perception. 

The  Gestaltl sts  became  moderately  Interested  In  learning  chiefly  because 
It  was  felt  that  the  laws  of  perceptual  organization  are  applicable  to 
learning.  The  goal  of  learning,  In  the  Gestalt  view.  Is  to  maintain 
psycho-physical  equilibrium  Inwardly  and  with  the  outer  environment 
through  tension  reduction.  Through  learning  one  seeks  to  produce  balanced 
personalities  (121:247). 

rlcally  opposed  to  many  association! st  vlaws.  Instead  of  focusing  their 
attention  exclusively  on  stimuli  and  observable  responses,  cognitive  the- 
orists are  concerned  with  unity  and  figure-ground  differentiation.  They 
endeavor  to  explain  learning  In  terms  of  perceptual  laws  and  Insight,  but 
there  are  Intervening  structuring  or  conceptualizing  processes:  goal- 

directed  problem-solving:  preliminary  conceptualizing  or  structuring  of 
tasks  as  guides  to  executing  them;  observation  or  perception  In  searching 

these,  learned  performance  Is  based  (121:220}. 

Behavior  Is  a function  of  the  field  which  exists  at  the  time  be- 
havior occurs.  There  Is  an  Inextricable  union  between  the  two.  Behavior 


abject  to 


Implied 


ilty  of  survive  I (121:233).  Since  behavior  li 


controlled  by  present  perception,  the  emphasis  Is  upon  current  conditions 
and  situations,  rather  than  upon  past  experience. 

The  field  theorist  believes  that  the  whole  Is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts,  that  the  whole  precedes  the  parts,  and  that  actually  the 
parts  are  derived  by  degrees  from  the  wholes  (81:89).  These  theorists 
give  prominence  to  the  organized  whole.  A field  functions  as  a unit.  Ob* 
Jects  and  forces  within  It  act  In  a correlated  fashion  (87:260).  The  In- 

the  needs,  hopes,  and  values  of  the  Individual,  and  the  perceptual  laws. 
These,  in  turn,  are  controlled  by  the  tension,  degree  of  differentiation 
of  figure  end  ground,  size  and  condition  of  the  environment  as  a whole 
(87:238).  Changes  in  cognitive  structure  result  from  the  structure  of  the 
cognitive  field  Itself  and  from  certain  needs  or  tension  systems.  The 
theory  Is  concerned  with  habit-formation  through  the  patterning  of 
experience  (122:19). 

Factors  Influencing  learning  from  the  field  theorists  viewpoint 
Include  motivation,  tha  level  of  aspiration  and  ego  involvement,  the  per- 
ceptual laws,  cognition  and  insight,  capacity,  transfer,  memory  and  for- 
getting, and  practice. 

Motivation. --In  field  theory  the  concept  of  tension  and  the  need 
for  tension-reduction  Is  basic  to  motivation  (32:328).  It  Involves  more 
than  mare  reward,  whether  of  the  need-reducing  or  situation-terminating 
types.  It  Is  tha  individual  who  Is  motivated,  and  who  has  the  tension 
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Individual  wants  to  do  or  Is  trying  to  do,  thus  ara  related  to  specific 
goals.  Satisfaction  of  motive  Is  attained  by  achieving  the  goal  or  by 
changing  It.  This  success  corresponds  to  the  reward  or  effect  of  the  as- 
soc  i at  I on  I st . However,  the  reward  does  not  com  from  externals,  but  as 


j^eypl  pf  aspiration  and  ego- Involvement  .-The  Individual's  level 
of  aspiration  Is  closely  related  to  success  and  failure.  It  Is  a t«n>o- 
rary  goal  based  on  the  Individual's  estimate  of  his  capabilities  In  the 
present  situation.  Ego- Involvement  Is  another  concept  closely  allied  to 
motivation.  It  means,  in  tewin' s terminology,  that  if  an  Individual  Is 
to  be  motivated  toward  a given  goal.  It  must  be  significant  to  him  and 
also  nsist  be  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity.  Too  easy  material  offers 
no  challenge;  too  hard,  discourages.  Thus,  for  ego- Involvement,  the  task 
should  be  In  the  range  where  there  Is  possibility  of  both  success  and 
failure.  Tension-producing  frustrations,  conflicts,  or  repressions  In- 

(I2I:2W>). 


gojyeptwl  I are.  “The  sensory  field  In  perception  Is  organized  In 
such  a way  that  the  thing  perceived  stands  out  against  a background.  The 
figure  seams  clear,  the  ground  formless  end  Indefinite.  This  relationship 

sight.  Each  viewer  may  perceive  a totally  different  relationship  of  fig- 
ure to  ground.  The  range  of  distinguishable  sensory  elements  Is  not  only 
Important  to  perception,  but  also  to  learning.  One  need  only  consider 
the  amount  of  visual  differentiation  essential  to  learn 


observed  Is  established  by 


subject  to  certain  perceptual  laws. 

The  law  of  Pregnant  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  perceptual  fraaa- 
work  which  underlies  gestalt  psychology  and  field  theory.  It  holds  that 
psychological  organization  will  always  be  as  regular,  symmetrical,  and 
simple  as  prevailing  conditions  allow.  The  trend  Is  always  for  the  organ- 
ism to  move  spontaneously  toward  the  acquisition  of  a "good"  gestalt  (83). 
Other  perceptual  laws  era  secondary  to  the  lew  of  Pregnant: 
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attempts  at  adjustment,  but  each  of  his  responses  Is  a modification  of 
previous  responses.  Insightful  solutions  can  be  reedlly  repeated  and  can 
be  used  In  new  situations;  In  contrast  to  trial  and  error  behavior,  In 
idilch  the  situation  Is  not  mastered  when  the  successful  reaction  Is  first 
accomplished  (102:102).  Succeeding  trials  may  still  be  full  of  trial  and 
arror.  Successful  reectlons  are  differentiated  graduelly,  and  final  mas- 
tery cones  only  whan  the  learner  grasps  the  relationship  of  the  successful 
responses  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  (81:87), 

Capacity.-- Capacity  Is  innate  and  unfolds  developmental ly.  It 
governs  the  amount  of  figure-ground  differentiation,  Insight,  and  cogni- 
tive structuring  of  which  the  learner  Is  capable.  Individuals  differ  in 
Intelligence,  amount  and  kind  of  experience.  In  fluidity  and  rigidity. 
Capacity  Is  of  particular  Importance  In  the  cognitive  theories. 

Transfer. --The  field  theorist's  concept  of  transfer  Is  based  on 
the  learner's  perception  of  the  entire  pattern  of  means-end  relationships. 
Transfer,  or  "transposition,"  Is  a form  of  comprehension  which  applies 
beyond  tha  training  situation  to  other  situations  of  the  same  general 
class.  The  applicability  must  be  realized  by  the  learner;  mere  knowledge 
of  the  principle  does  not  Insure  transposition.  Thus,  gestalt  transfer 
Is  a matter  of  generalization  of  relationships  rather  than  of  content. 

Memory  and  forgetting. --There  are  two  types  of  forgetting.  One 
Is  the  gradual  decay  of  learning  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  second  is 
similar  to  repression.  If  the  task  is  too  difficult.  It  may  lead  to  mo- 
tivated forgetting.  This  Is  different  from  being  part  of  the  chaotic 
field,  however,  for  there  Is  assimilation  to  new  processes. 
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Hmory  and  motivation  together  laad  to  problem-solving.  The  mas- 
ory  of  past  learning  can  be  applied  to  the  new  problem  If  the  learner  If 
motivated  toward  Its  solution. 

Practice. --The  field  theorist  contends  that  there  Is  no  one  to  one 
relationship  between  the  number  of  trials  and  learning.  Repetition  may 
be  necessary  or  It  may  not.  The  trial  leaves  a "trace"  which  Is  strength- 
ened by  further  traces,  or  which  becomes  weakened  by  time.  Too  much  prac- 
tice causes  the  loss  of  flexibility.  There  Is  a diminishing  return  If 
practice  Is  Increased  over  the  50  per  cent  overlearning  level  (81:251). 
Functionalism 

Functionalism  Is  an  empirical  rather  than  systematic  approach, 
that  it,  its  adherents  are  more  Interested  In  observation  and  experimen- 
tation than  in  any  one  theory.  The  functionalist  Is  tolerant  of  concepts 
from  many  theories  and  has,  on  the  whole,  an  eclectic  view  (121:354).  Be- 
cause of  this  open-minded  attitude  it  Is  growing  In  popularity.  Many 
psychologists  today  are  functionalists.  The  system  Is  strongly  American. 

The  goal  of  learning  Is  toward  a balanced  state  of  society,  akin 
to  Dewey's  "living  In  harmony  with  the  Institution  of  democracy"  (61:29). 

nature  of  the  process.— The  theory  has  roots  In  both  physiology 
and  psychology.  Because  of  the  former,  learning  Is  considered  to  be  not 
the  result  of  association  alone,  but  also  dependent  upon  organic  processes. 
Functionalism  leans  toward  assoc  I at  I on  I am;  It  Is  anchored  to  stimuli  and 
responses  as  points  of  reference,  but  the  organism  is  seen  as  mediating 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  response.  Woodworth's  (130)  S-O-R  theory  It 
the  most  typical  statement  of  the  beliefs  of  this  school. 


At  tha  outsat. 


rganlsn  becomes  active  bacausa  of  an  li 


anca  Between  Itself  and  the  anvi roraaant.  This  lack  of  adjustment  may  be 
organic  or  psychological,  but  It  determines  the  Intensity  of  the  drive. 

havlor  has  been  learned  when  It  contributes  to  the  adjustment  of  the  or- 
ganism. There  Is  a fixation  of  responses  which  are  successful. 

John  Deway  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  tha  founders  of  official 
functionalism,  and  his  Ideas  of  learning  through  experience,  learning  by 
thinking  and  doing,  learning  through  problem-solving,  and  learning  in 
order  to  become  e useful  and  cooperative  member  of  society  are  all  key 
concepts,  quite  compatible  to  S-O-R  theory. 

The  laws  of  functionalism  are  Inductive  generalizations,  not  as- 
pects of  a closed  system.  The  basic  tenets  of  association! sm  are  ac- 
cepted, that  Is,  laws  of  effect  and  exercise,  reinforcement  and  extinc- 
tion, contiguity  and  proximity,  but  the  child's  feeling  or  emotional  re- 
action must  be  taken  Into  account  In  connection  with  them. 

The  functionalist  sees  a number  of  variables  affecting  learning. 
They  are  generally  grouped  as  variables  within  the  Individual,  variables 
In  tha  nature  of  the  task,  and  variables  of  the  method. 

Individual  variables.-- Capacity  and  motivation  are  two  of  tha  most 
Important  variables.  Woodworth  says  that  achievement  equals  ability  times 
motivation,  that  It  is  the  state  or  set  of  the  individual  which  disposes 
him  for  certain  behavior  or  for  seeking  certain  goals  (130:366).  Emotion 
Is  another  factor.  The  Individual  apprehends  the  world  through  the  medium 


Selectivity 


ects  ai  a mediating  agent  In  dealing  with  the  anvi remnant.  Selectivity 
ha*  to  do  with  the  focusing  of  activity  on  particular  stimuli  and  re- 
sponses Instead  of  spreading  It  over  all  of  the  stimuli  present  and  all 
of  the  possible  responses.  Set  refers  to  the  preparation  of  the  organism 
for  the  stimuli  It  Is  going  to  receive  and  for  the  response  It  will  make. 

Goals,  energy  and  fatigue,  negative  and  positive  transfer  are 
other  variables  within  the  Individual  which  influence  learning. 

Task  variables. --Tasks  vary  In  length.  In  difficulty,  and  In  sim- 
ilarity to  other  tasks.  They  also  differ  In  their  degree  of  meaningful- 
ness to  each  Individual  learner,  as  well  as  In  their  degree  of  pleasant- 
ness or  unpleasantness  (81:207).  Inhibition  Is  another  task  variable. 

The  difficulty  of  material  and  the  meaningful  ness  of  the  task  are 
of  significant  Importance  In  their  Influence  upon  learning.  The  same  task 
varies  In  difficulty  for  different  children  as  a result  of  their  capacity 
and  experience  differences. 

Activities  which  are  Interpolated  between  the  learning  and  the 
test  of  retention  may  Interfere  with  retention.  Similarity  of  material, 
degree  of  learning,  amount  of  material  learned,  the  organization  of  mate- 
rial, the  temporal  position  of  the  Interpolated  activity  are  factors  af- 
fecting Inhibition.  Inhibition  can  be  retroactive  or  proactive,  for  not 
only  does  old  learning  Inhibit  new.  Nit  also  new  learning  can  interfere 
with  the  recall  of  the  old  (81:220), 

Hat  hod  variables. --Variables  of  method  which  affect  learning  In- 


degree  of  learning,  knowledge  of 
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Is  overcrowded  or  twilHd.  It  should  bo  spaced  or  distributed  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  fatigue,  boredom,  and  retroactive  Inhibition. 

of  a new  performance.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  Interference  Is  greeter 
than  the  positive  carry-over,  and  the  result  It  called  negative  transfer 
(81:499).  Retroactive  Inhibition  Is  not  negative  transfer,  but  It  does 
Inhibit  learning.  Proactive  Inhibition  causes  negative  transfer. 

Overlearning  refers  to  the  continuation  of  the  learning  beyond 
the  first  perfect  trial.  It  should  come  after  learning,  for  drill  pre- 
sented before  the  task  or  skill  has  been  acquired  Is  as  llksly  to  fixate 
error  responses  (81:277).  Overlearning  affects  longer  recall  and  reten- 
tion, but  It  can  result  In  mechanization  of  habits. 

Forgetting  Is  explained  as  a passive  decay  as  a result  of  disuse 
or  as  the  result  of  retroactive  Inhibition.  Materials  once  learned  In 
some  Instances  cannot  be  recalled  If  learnings  too  similar  are  closely 
spaced.  Repression  also  causes  forgetting. 

There  Is  a considerable  amount  of  experimental  evidence  that  In- 
dicates the  stimulating  value  of  the  learner's  knowledge  of  his  scores, 
his  successes  and  errors,  and  the  progress  he  Is  making  (81:272).  The 
critical  evaluation  of  a pupil's  work  will  be  more  effective  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  Improvement  when  it  Is  specific  with  respect  to  particular  de- 
fects, errors,  and  good  points  than  whan  It  It  general  and  Indefinite. 

Incentives  are  those  objects  or  situations  external  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  capable  of  satisfying  a motive.  They  may  be  classified  as  In- 
trinsic or  extrinsic,  the  latter  being  those  which  have  no  functional 
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relationship  to  tho  task.  Realistic  goals— those  which  ere  attainable— 
ere  preferable  to  the  Incentives  of  praise,  pun  I shown  t,  competition,  re- 
wards, cooperation,  ridicule,  and  the  Ilka. 

Hat hod  variables  and  task  variables  oust  both  be  considered  In 
terms  of  Individual  variables,  since  both  task  end  method  must  be  geared 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  Individual  learner. 


6 roup  Processes 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  the  Introduction  of  group  proc- 
esses Into  a consideration  of  learning.  The  first  Is  that  group  emphases 
and  goals  Influence  the  Individual;  the  second,  they  can  be  used  to  further 
such  goals  of  learning  as  the  development  of  social  skills  end  good  human 
relations;  third,  working  together  on  a common  problem  often  encourages 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

Functionalists,  social  psychologists,  and  educationists  have  been 
Interested  In  expending  experimentation  In  this  field.  They  feel  that  to 
understand  how  man  learns  wa  must  know  where,  when,  and  under  whet  condi- 
tions he  learns.  The  special  function  of  the  social  psychologist  Is  to 
evaluate  the  transformation  of  man  In  and  by  social  relationships,  and  to 
study  how  his  apparent  Individual  limitations  have  been  extended  through 
his  living  In  society  (102; 104). 

With  the  recent  emphasis  on  meaning  and  understanding,  social 
factors  are  gaining  prominence.  The  Importance  of  group  processes  Is  be- 
coming widely  recognized  In  many  circles.  Hllgard  says  that  as  the  In- 
fluence of  the  group  upon  the  learning  of  the  individual  comes  more  Into 
focus  these  factors  may  become  more  significant  for  learning  (61:286). 


Quant  I tat  1 1 


a 


VO  and  qualitative  learning  differences  under  varying 
social  conditions  have  been  recognized  for  many  years  (102:99).  Floyd  H. 
Allport  found  narked  differences  between  "working  alone"  and  "working  In 
groups"  In  favor  of  the  latter  when  he  experimented  with  upper  classnen 
and  graduate  students  at  Harvard  and  Radcllffe  In  1919  (4). 

The  recent  report  of  Russell  has  Implications  for  further 


experimentation: 

The  use  of  group  process  obviously  facilitates  the  learning 
of  skills  of  conraunlcation,  of  participation  and  cooperation, 
of  discussing  evidence  and  conclusions.  Recent  research  shows 
that,  contrary  to  some  comnsn  beliefs,  pupils  working  In  pairs 
or  small  groups  do  better  in  other  areas  also  than  when  working 
Individually.  Results  were  superior  In  paragraph  writing, 
solving  algebra  problems.  Improving  reading  ability,  as  wall  as 
In  soma  of  the  tasks  usually  thought  of  as  individual  (107:266). 


that  his  learning  Is  often  Influenced  by  the  group.  Skill  in  group  dy- 
namics Is  a desirable  end-product  of  problem-solving  activity.  Recent 
emphasis  Is  on  motivations,  emotions,  and  Interactions  of  Individuals 
within  the  group  (5:169)  rather  than  upon  the  more  restricted  Idea  of 
learning  of  the  past. 

The  democratic  values  of  our  society  demand  a balance  between  the 
development  of  the  Independent  Individual  and  the  socialized  Individual. 
Burton  writes: 


order  wlth*n  vdilcrth^operatr^The  democrat lT«ry°ofh* I fe'ea^ 
phaslzas  (a)  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  the 
unique  capacity  of  the  Individual  (b)  a socially  oriented  group 
within  tdiich  the  Individual  may  realize  his  destiny.  Thus,  one 
goal  of  learning  will  be  the  development  of  creativity,  Individ- 
ual Initiative,  and  responsibility  and  leadership:  the  other 
will  be  the  development  of  social  skills  and  good  human 


(21:243). 
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looming  Is  facilitate  whan  It  goat  forward  under  conditions  In 

and  social  growth  (121:460).  The  setting  should  provide  freedom  to  ex- 
plore, to  construct,  to  question,  to  differ,  to  make  mistakes,  to  develop 
creative  contributions.  The  limits  of  freedom  are  democratic  controls, 
the  rights  of  others,  and  good  taste  (21:248). 

Kingsley  and  Garry  (81:481)  write  that  long  after  the  factual  ma- 
terial of  Instruction  Is  forgotten,  the  attitudes  acquired  through  class- 
room experiences  may  continue  at  potent  factors  In  the  life  and  behavior 
of  pupils.  Therefore,  they  believe  that  the  teacher  should  be  sensitive 
to  attitudes  In  the  classroom  and  should  strive  to  develop  those  required 
for  good  citizenship  and  Individual  happiness.  New  attitudes  can  arise 
from  Imitation,  through  emotional  experiences,  through  Informative  experi- 
ences, and  by  deliberate  cultivation  (81:483).  Burton  says  that  group 
processes  used  for  a sufficient  time  should  develop  desirable  social 
skills  and  human  relations,  and  should  modify  the  thinking  and  behavior 
of  all  participating  learners  (21:245). 

Since  this  theory  of  behavior  is  founded  upon  flald  theory  and 
offers  further  clues  to  understanding  the  learner,  its  Inclusion  Is 
pertinent. 

Behavior  In  this  theory  Is  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  be- 
have r himself.  In  terms  of  how  things  seam  to  him.  Children  do  not  be- 
heva  according  to  the  facts  or  situations  as  others  see  them,  they  behave 
according  to  the  facts  or  situations  as  they  see  them.  These  personal 


psychologist 


The  "field  concept  rafe 


less  fluid  organisatl 


of  meanings  existing  for  every  Individual  at  every  Instant.  It  Is  spoken 
of  as  tha  perceptual  or  phanonanal  field  and  refers  to  the  entire  di- 
verse, Including  hlnself,  as  It  Is  experienced  by  tha  Individual  at  the 
Instant  of  action.  It  Is  each  individual's  personal  and  unique  field  of 
awareness,  the  field  of  perception  responsible  for  his  behavior. 

The  perceptual  field  Is  fer  richer  and  more  meaningful  than  that 
of  the  objective,  physical  world.  We  do  not  live  In  a world  without 
meanings,  for  we  Invest  things  about  us  with  our  own  meanings  which  era 
for  each  of  us  the  true  reality  to  which  we  respond. 

The  fact  that  there  v-  common  meanings  In  the  perceptual  fields 


at  I on  possible,  and  also  enables  us  to 
of  others.  The  relationship  between 


long  experience  In  observing  It.  Because  of  this  experience,  the  process 
of  reconstructing  another  Individual's  perceptual  field  by  observing  his 
behavior  Is  also  possible.  It  Is  a matter  of  reading  behavior  backwards. 


We  Infer  from  another's  behavior  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  which 
probably  prompted  It.  However,  even  though  we  understand,  the  only  way 
to  produce  change  In  behavior  Is  to  produce  some  change  In  the  Individ- 
ual's perceptual  field. 

The  basic  human  need  Is  the  striving  for  adequacy,  for  a self 
capable  of  dealing  effectively  and  efficiently  with  the  exigencies  of  life, 
both  now  and  In  the  future.  The  goal  of  every  Individual  Is  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  self. 


The  factor*  controlling  and  Uniting  the  process  of  perceiving 
and  the  function  of  the  perceptual  field  are  the  physical  organ I an  with 
Its  I Imitations,  needs,  tine,  opportunity,  goals,  the  phenomenal  self, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  field. 

The  ala  of  the  chapter  thus  far  has  bean  to  survey  some  of  the 
major  theories  relating  to  human  behavior.  There  now  remains  the  matter 
of  showing  how  certain  principles  and  concepts  from  the  various  theories 
have  been  applied  to  the  particular  method  of  spelling  Instruction  used 
In  teaching  the  experimental  class.  This  will  be  done  by  stating  certain 
hypotheses  which  theory  seems  to  support  and  following  them  with  specific 
practices  In  the  classroom  which  attempted  to  follow  their  Implications. 

I.  Learning  proceeds  most  effectively  and  tends  to  be  most 
permanent  when  the  activity  Involved  Is  geared  to  the 
learner's  Intellectual  ability  to  perform  that  activity. 

Spelling  tasks  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  own 
ability  to  spell.  Words  In  his  owi  writing  vocabulary  ware  the  source 
from  t*lch  spelling  wrds  were  drawn,  but  the  child  who  misspelled  many 
was  not  arbitrarily  required  to  learn  them  all.  Class  lists  of  words 
were  tailored  to  Individual  capacity)  fawer  and  lass  difficult  words  were 
assigned  to  lass  skilled  spellers,  the  entire  list  to  those  who  ware 
proficient. 

Methods  were  also  adapted  to  capacity.  Soma  children  need  much 
help  In  learning  skills  such  as  the  use  of  phonics,  the  application  of 
rules,  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  principles  of  word  structure.  In* 
dividual  and  small-group  Instruction  were  used  to  single  out  those  needing 
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additional  Instruction.  Mora  capable  children  ware  given  opportunities 
to  enlarge  their  spelling  vocabularies  and  to  develop  further  skill  In 
generalising. 

2.  Learning  proceeds  most  effectively  and  tends  to  be  most 
permanent  when  the  learner  Is  motivated  toward  tha  learn- 
ing task,  that  Is,  when  he  Is  Interested  in  or  concerned 
about  the  activity  being  undertaken. 

Operating  on  the  theory  that  children  are  motivated,  efforts  were 
made  to  relate  the  study  of  spelling  to  the  individual  child's  personal 
goals.  Interesting  and  useful  writing  activities  were  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  teacher's  perception  of  tha  child's  lisaedlato  goals. 

The  tasks,  carefully  designed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Individual  ca- 
pacity, were  further  attempts  to  secure  ego  Involvement.  Tha  Importance 
of  spelling  In  adult  life.  Its  usefulness  In  social  and  business  affairs, 
and  Its  presant  purpose  In  conveying  thoughts  to  others  ware  also  employed 
to  help  create  Interest. 

The  children  themselves  were  Involved  In  every  phase  of  the  spell- 
ing program.  They  kept  their  own  lists;  they  participated  In  choosing 
words  from  classroom  experiences;  they  helped  In  planning  writing  activi- 
ties; end  they  checked  their  own  and  others'  spelling  tests. 

Group  standards  of  careful  spelling  In  written  work  ware  culti- 
vated and  encouraged.  Partnerships  for  study  and  practice  were  planned 
with  motivation  In  mind. 

Incentives  were  offered  In  the  form  of  Interesting  activities  In 
which  spelling  was  used.  The  class  newspaper,  creative  story  writing, 
and  letters  for  particular  purposes  are  examples  of  the  opportunities  of- 
and  use  of  spelling. 


In  the  study 


3.  Practice  yields  largest  returns  whan  the  learner  prac- 
tices the  skill  In  the  form  In  which  ha  1s  to  use  It, 
in  meaningful,  goal -related  activities. 

Though  practice  In  writing  was  recognized  as  the  met  desirable 
form  of  spelling  study,  direct  practice  was  alto  considered  Important, 
especially  on  seldom -used  words.  This  direct  practice  was  spaced  and 
distributed  Into  several  short  periods  during  the  week.  Permission  to 
use  the  blackboard  motivated  practice,  and  sharing  the  area  further  con- 
trolled distribution  of  practice.  Periodically,  there  was  an  Individual 
practice  session  with  the  teacher,  which  Included  direct  practice  on  the 
child's  words  and  also  practice  of  special  skills  which  could  help  with 
spelling. 

Overlearning  was  furthered  by  much  writing.  Slnca  the  words  for 
spelling  were  taken  directly  from  the  child's  own  writing,  those  words  he 
jgd  used  he  was  more  likely  to  use  again.  Persistent  errors  tended  to 
disappear  as  a result  of  the  double  attack  of  direct  practice  and  frequent 

<t.  The  pupil  progresses  best  who  can  apply  a pattern  of 
responses  to  a variety  of  situations  for  which  It  Is 
appropriate!  transfer  will  be  better  If  the  learner 
can  discover  relationships  for  himself,  and  has  expe- 
rience applying  the  principles. 

It  might  seem  that  there  Is  little  transfer  Involved  In  learning 
to  spell  words  one  Is  using,  but  It  must  be  considered  that  these  words 
have  bean  misspelled.  They  nist  now  be  learned  and  transferred  in  proper 
form  to  subsequent  writing. 

Transfer  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  functional-individual ized  method. 
One  major  purpose  Is  to  Induce  transfer  of  spelling  skill  to  Increased 
accuracy  of  spelling  In  written  work.  Another  Is  to  develop  generalizing 


ability  to  anabla 


to  spall  words  not  spaclfleally  studied. 


a third  purpose  Is  to  encourage  an  attitude  toward  proper  spalling  which 
will  transfer  to  a lifetime  habit  of  caraful  orthography. 

Children  were  encouraged  to  see  the  value  of  generalization  In 
the  saving  of  time  and  effort  coopered  with  learning  all  words  as  Isolated 
Items.  They  were  then  guided  to  form  rules  for  themselves,  Inductively, 
as  far  as  rules  are  feasible  In  English  spelling. 

Children  ware  helped  toward  an  understanding  that  phonics  and  the 
word-study  skills  are  useless  unless  one  Is  able  to  transfer,  to  apply 
the  knowledge  to  practical  uses.  Extra  help  and  drill  ware  provided  to 
help  the  slower  children  with  these  skills,  In  the  recognition  that 
brighter  children  generalize  much  more  readily. 

5.  Learning  proceeds  most  effectively  and  tends  to  be  most 
permanent  when  the  learner  Is  provided  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving  meaningful  relationships  among  the 
elements  of  the  goals  toward  which  ha  Is  working. 

The  functional  program  of  spelling  clearly  establ I shad  the  rela- 
tionships batwean  spelling  and  tha  usa  to  which  It  Is  put.  Purposeful 
writing  activities  furthered  tha  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  skill 
being  studied. 

Meaning  was  not  a problem  when  the  words  were  taken  from  tha  In- 
dividual’s own  writing  vocabulary.  They  ware  both  understandable  and 
purposeful,  for,  since  he  had  already  used  them,  he  might  well  usa  them 

6.  Learning  goes  forward  with  relatively  greater  effec- 
tiveness vdien  the  learner  Is  provided  with  some  criteria 
for  Indicating  specifically  his  progress  and  the  nature 
of  a good  performance. 


At  all  tlmss  each  child  had  a concrete  record  of 


tha  progress  ha  Mas  asking  In  correcting  then.  Each  paper  he  wrote  was 
returned  promptly  with  each  misspelled  word  circled  and  written  correctly 
nearby.  In  order  that  he  night  tee  Immediately  the  nature  of  hit  error. 

In  practicing,  partners  checked  their  own  and  each  other's  work.  Tests 
on  the  clast  lists  were  checked  by  the  Individual  child. 

Progress  was  praised,  and  the  conquering  of  persistent  errors  was 
noted.  Ml  stakes  were  analyzed,  at  when  a generalization  was  wrongly  ap- 
plied. Partners  also  praised  a good  performance  In  a practice  session. 

The  use  of  new,  effective  words  In  written  work  was  commended  In 
the  cless,  to  establish  the  Idea  that  a good  performance  In  spelling  In- 
cluded the  broadening  of  the  writing  vocebulary. 

Also  related  to  the  pupil's  progress  ware  the  small,  easily  di- 
gested units  of  spelling  words  studied,  Intermittent  reinforcement  from 
pertnera  and  teacher,  being  eble  to  proceed  at  one's  own  rate,  seeing  the 
growing  list  of  words  known,  and  avoiding  discouraging  competition  or  eat- 

7.  Tha  newer  social  motives  of  cooperation,  recognition 
by  one's  fellows,  opportunities  for  participation  in 
planning  and  decision-making  saem  to  have  very  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  insnedlate  and  later  learning. 

The  learner  Is  by  nature  a social  animal,  and  normally  seeks  ac- 
tivities Involving  other  persons.  Therefore,  the  setting  was  planned  to 
provide  many  varied  opportunities  to  work  In  'W  relationships,  develop- 
ing eventually  Into  self-directed  group  activity.  Interactive  human  re- 
lationships and  cooperative  group  processes  were  utilized  In  the  effort 
to  advance  tha  development  of  mature  socialized  personality.  It  Mae  felt 


Individual  Mho  partlcl; 


i>  more  llknly  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  social  skills,  and 
understandings. 

Oenocretlc  processes  Included  opportunities  to  decide  particular 
activities  upon  Mhlch  pupils  Mere  to  expand  their  efforts,  within  the 
scope  of  the  skill  being  learned.  The  children  participated  In  deciding 
Idilch  words  to  Include  In  comaon  spelling  lists.  They  also  often  chosa 
the  Kljid  of  writing  they  were  to  do,  the  particular  period  during  the  day 
It  should  be  done,  or  with  whom  they  ware  to  work.  Writing  of  all  sorts 
was  an  Integral  part  of  the  spelling  program,  but  this  written  work  was 
either  Individual,  partnership,  or  a committee  effort  depending  upon  the 
preference  of  those  Involved. 

8.  The  learning  process  proceeds  most  effectively  In  a 
democratic  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  spontaneity.  In 
an  emotional  climate  free  from  tensions. 

The  classroom  climate  Is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  Influ- 
ential single  factor  In  learning.  If  there  is  understanding,  affection, 
and  respect  between  teacher  and  pupil,  learning  goes  forward;  If  there  la 
not,  superior  methods  will  not  always  produce  the  results  one  might  rea- 
sonably expect,  even  from  an  able  group. 

In  this  study  the  first  concern  was  to  build  the  best  possible 
setting.  In  tdilch  children  enjoy  school,  and  where  there  was  variety, 
pleasant  companionship,  and  liking  for  every  child.  The  teacher  attested 
to  give  the  sort  of  Instruction  and  guldanca  which  stimulate  without  dom- 
inating or  coercing.  Tasks  were  planned  to  be  difficult  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  learner,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  constitute  a threat. 


this  mvli 


I shad,  tha  wrltar  fait 


tlna  was  rips  to  apply  the  other  principles  discussed  earlier  In  this 
chapter.  Tha  feeling  of  the  group  for  each  other  and  for  their  teacher 
than  would,  It  was  hoped,  act  as  a catalyst  which  would  enable  any  "laaf* 
to  operate  more  effectively. 

9.  The  learning  process  proceeds  most  effectively  when 
the  learner  sees  the  tesks  as  being  Important  to  the 
maintenance  end  enhancement  of  self,  and  within  his 
capabilities  to  perform  them. 

There  was  a close  connection  between  the  self  and  the  words  the 
child  himself  chose  to  use.  He  was,  therefore,  more  easily  persuaded 
that  It  was  Important  that  they  should  be  used  correctly. 

Care  In  limiting  spelling  lists  to  the  number  of  words  a child 
could  learn  to  spall  successfully  assured  a feeling  of  adequacy  In  at- 
tempting the  next  task. 


The  writer  has  adopted  tin  premise  that  at  present  no  single  the- 
ory Is  adequate  to  account  for  all  forms  of  learning.  Each  position  Is 
useful  In  accounting  for  certain  aspects  of  the  learning  process.  There- 
fore, the  major  theories  of  behavior  have  been  suamarlzed,  and  those 
principles  which  seamed  to  relate  to  the  study  have  bean  abstracted  and 
applied.  These  applications  are  basic  principles  upon  which  there  Is 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  chapter  presents  In  detail  the  techniques  and  procedures 
used  In  the  study.  It  Includes  a description  of  the  method  of  selection 
used  In  the  formation  of  experimental  and  control  classes  and  describes 
In  detail  the  two  methods  of  spelling  Instruction  employed  In  the  experi- 
ment. The  Instruments  and  techniques  used  In  collecting  data  to  evaluate 
spelling  progress  are  also  described. 

Efb.I.I.Hlnary.  Arrangement} 

Teachers  In  the  Study 

Gorrle  Elementary  School,  the  locale  of  the  study.  In  the  year 
1961-1962,  had  four  fifth-grade  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  the  writer. 
Before  the  opening  of  school  these  four  teachers  met  together,  the  pro- 
posed study  was  outlined,  and  the  assistance  of  the  other  three  teachers 
was  requested.  The  writer  and  one  other  of  the  group  had  had  over  twelve 
years  of  experience.  The  other  two  were  young  Instructors  starting  their 
second  year  of  teaching.  All  three  were  willing  to  participate  as  control 
teachers,  but,  since  a second  experimental  group  was  desired,  one  young 
teacher  wet  persuaded  to  try  to  teach  the  proposed  new  method.  Careful 
explanation  and  dally  conferences  with  this  teacher  followed  as  the  writer 
attempted  to  give  her  a feeling  of  greater  confidence.  However,  some  two 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  second  experimental  teacher 
asked  that  her  class  be  changed  to  a control  group.  She  felt  unsure  of 
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herself  In  mi  experimental  situation,  and  aha  had  had  complaints  from 
parents  because  her  class  was  not  using  a spelling  text.  The  experiment 
continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  with  one  experimental  and  three 
control  groups. 

In  the  original  conference  In  which  the  teachers  had  agreed  to 
participate,  the  writer  explained  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  through 
the  course  of  the  entire  experiment.  Specific  Instructions  were  given 
for  the  first  testing  period  at  the  time  the  tests  themselves  were  dis- 
tributed. All  four  spelling  lists  given  Included  the  sentence  to  be 
spoken  and  the  words  exactly  as  they  were  to  be  given  to  the  pupils,  as: 

2,  banking  I do  my  banking  at  the  First  National.  broking 

Other  Initial  data  were  obtained  from  the  three  attitude  scales 
adel nl stared  by  each  teacher  to  her  own  clast,  following  the  simple  di- 
rections on  the  scales  themselves.  The  third  kind  of  data  were  dependant 
upon  the  three  places  of  written  work  required  from  each  child  In  the  ex- 
periment. This  writing  could  be  of  any  work  selected  by  the  Individual 
Instructor.  The  only  retirements  were  that  the  papers  should  be  written 
In  class  with  no  help  on  spelling  given  or  received  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  writer  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  school. 

After  the  data  were  collected  the  instructors  were  not  Interviewed 
again  until  January  when  the  second  sat  of  three  papers  from  each  child 
were  required.  A third  rod  final  conference  with  the  three  control 
teachers  was  held  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  term.  At  this  time 
the  same  tests  and  scales  given  at  the  beginning  of  th 
trlbuted  to  the  teachers  for  the  second  administration 


to  year  were  dls- 
i.  The  last  three 
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plKM  of  written  work  war*  alio  to  bo  collected  before  the  and  of  the 

The  control  teachers  wara  un Instructed  except  during  these  throe 
conferences  to  explain  tho  collection  of  data.  A request  wet  wade  that 
They  teach  In  their  usual  fashion  without  mentioning  their  participation 
In  an  exparloant.  The  writer  desired  to  coopera  tho  experimental  group 
with  class  situations  which  were  as  normal  as  possible. 

Since  each  control  teacher's  surname  began  with  a different  let- 
ter, It  became  convenient  to  refer  to  their  classes  by  those  letters. 
Thus,  "P1  signified  the  experimental  class  and  "Cj,"  "Cp,"  and  "Crf1  the 
three  control  classes. 

Children  In  the  study  were  assigned  to  classes  on  the  basis  of 
lists  made  by  the  fourth-grade  teachers  of  these  children,  each  of  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  had  rated  her  pupils  according  to  general 
academic  achievement.  The  rating  was  either  "I,"  "2,"  or  "J,"  with  "I" 
high,  "3"  low.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  year,  the  fifth-grade 
teachers  evenly  divided  the  "I"  boys.  In  order  as  they  appeared  on  each 
list,  among  the  four  new  classes.  When  "1"  boys  from  all  four  lists  had 
bean  assigned  to  new  classes  the  "2"  boys  were  similarly  divided,  than 
"J"  boys.  The  Identical  procedure  wee  continued  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  girls.  The  principal  received  the  completed  lists  and  gave  one  to 
each  fifth-grade  teacher.  Each  class  consisted  of  approximately  the  same 
number  of  high,  medium,  and  low  achievers,  the  same  proportion  of  boys  to 
girls,  and  the  same  numbs.'  of  pupils. 
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Because  of  population  ahlfti,  school  hounds  r I as  ware  changed 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  tern,  and  a number  of  children  Mare 
transferred  from  the  school.  All  of  the  classes  In  the  experiment  lost 
pupils,  except  E.  These  pupils  mere  replaced  by  newly  enrolled  children 
who  had  not  been  In  the  school  before.  Since  the  study  had  not  yet 
started,  these  children  were  Included  In  the  experiment.  Children  enter- 
ing later  In  the  year  were  excluded. 

After  the  sample  had  bean  definitely  established,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  relative  ability  of  the  classes.  Oats  from  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests1  which  had  bean  given  to  the  entire  school 
population  on  September  27,  28,  and  29  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  research  studies,  this  should  be  an  acceptable  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  relative  competence  of  spelling  groups.  Russel  I 
(108),  In  a study  using  the  Modern  School  Achievement  Tests,  found  a cor- 
relation between  reading  and  spelling  of  .84.  Rudl sill's  (105)  correla- 
tion between  the  same  two  subjects  was  .72.  based  on  scores  on  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Tests.  Townsend  (123),  using  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Tests  In  grades  three  through  twelve,  found  a median  correlation  of 
.511  of  spelling  and  reading  comprehension,  of  .629  of  spelling  end  reed- 
ing wcebulary.  However,  In  grades  four  and  five  the  higher  correlation 
was  with  reading  comprehension— .679  and  .609  as  opposed  to  the  vocabulary 
correlation  of  .674  and  .601.  She  concluded  that  correlations  of  compre- 
hension end  spelling  tend  to  decrease  In  higher  grades,  while  correlations 
of  vocabulary  and  spelling  tend  to  Increase. 


'Metropolitan  Achli 


Since  the  Townsend  study 
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Hes  based  on  the  same  test  used  In  this 
present  study,  and  since  the  slightly  higher  correction  was  between  reed- 
ing comprehension  and  spelling  for  the  particular  grade  level  Involved, 
the  reading  co*>rehanslon  scores  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  analysis 
of  variance  among  the  four  groups.  A summary  of  this  analysis  Is  found 
In  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  BASED  ON  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  STANOARD  SCORES  IN 
READING  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  CONTROL  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  CLASSES 

Source  of  Variation df  Sum  of  Squares  Mean  Squares F 

Group  3 328  109 

Individuals  £L  7. SOS  90.2  1.21 

Total  84  7,633 


The  F of  1.21  shows  a difference  not  statistically  significant 
even  at  the  5 per  cant  level  of  confidence,  which  would  have  required  an 
F of  2.72.  Hence,  any  differences  among  the  groups  must  be  regarded  as 
having  arisen  through  the  operation  of  chance  factors.  On  the  basis  of 
the  research  quoted.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  groups  were  also  not  sig- 
nificantly different  In  their  potential  ability  to  spell. 

Varlablfi  Mg;  Controlled 

No  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  time  spent  on  spelling  In  any 
of  the  classes.  The  control  teachers  were  not  restricted  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  spent  on  spelling  nor  were  they  forbidden  to  add  further  em- 
bellishments to  the  procedures  described  In  the  textbook  they  used. 


■nd  kind  of  reading,  writing,  and  other 


Variability  In  the  amount 
language-arts  K>rk  being  done  In  the  four  claasrooaa  was  not  considered, 
thus  their  possible  contribution  to  spelling  growth  was  not  assessed. 

Variability  in  teacher  personality  and  skill  was  not  controlled 
In  the  study.  One  control  teacher  hod  more  experience  than  tha  writer; 
two,  loss.  None  of  the  four  hod  a higher  official  rating  than  any  of  the 
others. 


The  study  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  a traditional 
spelling-instruction  method  with  a functional -Individual lead  method.  Tha 
comparisons  wars  made  through  gathering  data  from  three  control  groups 
and  one  experimental  group  using  tha  procedures  described  below. 


Procedures  for  lorttrpi  Group? 

Teaching  In  the  control  groups  followed  closely  the  pattern  pre- 
scribed by  the  text.  The  New  Spelling  Coals.1  as  described  below.  The 
arrangement  of  the  material  and  tha  organization  and  content  are  summa- 
rized balm.  Tha  general  directions  for  the  weak's  work  have  bean  trans- 
cribed directly  from  the  text.  The  explanatory  footnotes  are  added  by  the 


.--The  textbook  contains  thirty-six  units, 
y sixth  unit  a review  of  the  five  foregoing  units.  Each  regular 
ants  sixteen  now  words  and  four  review  words  from  the  spalling 


lists  of  preceding  grades.  Thus, 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  m 
Mooting  Your  I 


2.  Read  tha  explanation  or  tha  story1  and  follow  any  dl - 
root  Ions  that  ara  given.  If  there  Is  a story,  find 
your  new  words  In  It. 


Study  the  dictionary  Helps. 

Studying  Your 


].  Write  these  words  correctly  In  your  spelling  noteb 
Studying  Misspelled  Words 

I.  On  the  fourth  day  study  any  words  you  misspelled  01 


The  "story"  refers  ti 


m the  dictionary,  with  e 


is  are  designed  to  provide  practlc 


ds,  follow  fhe  suggestion 


Final  Tast 

1.  On  the  fifth  day  you  will  hava  a final  teat  on  your  words. 

2.  Your  taachar  will  halp  you  chock  your  work.  Draw  a Una 
through  any  word  you  misspelled. 

3.  Mrlta  each  misspelled  word  correctly  In  a special  place 
In  your  spalling  notebook.  Pay  special  attention  to 
these  words  during  Review  Week. 

-OcamLmlon  and  content. --The  first  five  units  of  tha  text  are  a 


review  of  the  basic  phonetic  and  structural  principles  idtlch  the  series 


has  offered  In  the  preceding  grades.  After  this  review,  each  unit  cen- 


ters attention  upon  a new  or  review  structural  principle.  These  may  deal 
with  compounds,  syllabication,  endings,  prefixes,  contractions,  proof- 
reading. alphabetizing,  formation  of  plurals,  past  tense,  participial 
forms,  homonyms,  antonyms,  and  synonyms. 


Words  Included  In  the  "dictionary  helps"  In  each  unit  are  those 
idtlch  the  authors  consider  to  be  most  difficult  to  spall,  which  have  sev- 
eral meanings,  vdilch  Illustrate  phonetic  or  structural  principles,  or 
with  which  Illustrations  can  profitably  be  used  to  enhance  meanings. 

The  text  also  Incorporates  cartoon-type  illustrations,  word  puz- 
zles, and  other  features  which  should  be  attractive  to  children  of  this 


'Additional  mrk  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  exercises. 

*These  pages  are  devoted  to  a series  of  twelve  tests  In  which 
words  are  grouped  In  accordance  with  a particular  spelling  principle. 
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In  the  following  section  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  convey  a clear 
picture  of  the  preparation  of  the  class  for  tha  experiment,  the  source* 
of  words  to  be  studied,  and  the  method  of  organizing  tha  class  on  an  In- 
dividual basis.  Teaching  procedures  will  be  explained  and  the  method  of 
handling  writing  activities  outlined.  A final  section  will  describe  some 
special  provisions  made  for  Individual  differences. 

foeardtlpn  gf  the  glaH.~Tha  teacher  Initiated  a class  discus- 
sion of  spelling  at  the  beginning  of  tha  second  week  of  school.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  ability  to  spell  wall  was  emphasized,  and  tha  children 
were  Invited  to  Join  In  an  experiment  to  see  If  a new  method  would  help 
them  with  their  Individual  spelling  problems. 

Sources  of  words.— There  ware  two  sources  from  which  words  were 
taken  for  study.  The  major  source  was  the  child's  own  writing.  Every 
word  misspelled  In  class  or  homework  writing  was  added  to  the  list  of  the 
child  who  misspelled  It. 


The  second  source  was  a class  list  for  which  both  pupils  and 
teacher  could  suggest  words.  These  words  were  chosen  from  latter  writing, 
■isle,  social  studies,  science,  physical  education,  arithmetic,  and  tha 
whole  range  of  school  activities. 

Organ! tatlonal  arrangements. --The  children's  scores  on  the  spell- 
ing section  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test1  were  a convenient  basis 
upon  which  to  divide  the  class  Into  three  groups  according  to  spelling 
proficiency.  The  groups  remained  unchanged  throughout  tha  year,  but  only 


'Metropolitan  Achiav 


ability  to  spall 


All  written  work  was  corrected  promptly,  at  least  by  the  following 
day,  and  each  misspelling  was  circled  In  the  text  of  the  writing.  In  the 
margin  at  the  left,  and  on  the  same  line  as  the  misspelled  word,  the  cor- 

tlcular  method  of  dealing  with  spalling  errors.  First,  the  writer  hoped 
that  the  easy  comparison  of  correct  with  Incorrect  spelling  would  help  to 
Identify  the  source  of  the  error  and  possibly  prevent  Its  recurrence.  The 
second  reason  was  the  fear  that  too  much  emphasis  on  spelling  In  writing 
might  causa  the  child  to  curtail  his  vocabulary.  If  ha  wete  to  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  looking  up  every  word  he  misspelled,  he  might  be 
Inclined  to  use  only  those  words  of  whose  spelling  ha  was  sure.  Thus,  the 
writer  provided  correct  spalling.  Dictionary  practice  was  provided  In 
other  activities  unrelated  to  creative  writing. 

Each  child  was  given  a slx-by-elght  notebook  In  which  to  write  the 
vords  he  misspelled.  Each  child's  words  ware  also  recorded  on  thrae-by- 
five  cards  by  the  teacher  and  filed  alphabetically,  according  to  the 

the  year.  The  box  containing  these  cards  was  kept  on  the  teacher's  desk 
for  ready  reference.  The  children  found  It  easier,  and  apparently  pref- 
erable, to  taka  their  cards  from  the  box  before  returning  to  their  seats 
or  going  to  the  blackboard  for  practice.  They  had  to  be  prompted  to  keep 
their  notebooks  up-to-date.  The  number  of  words  In  Individual 


notebooks 
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Each  morning  the  tsachsr  added  the  worda  which  had  bean  misspelled 
to  the  Individual  file  cards  before  returning  the  papers  to  the  children. 
If  a word  had  already  been  listed  on  the  card,  repetition  of  the  error  was 
noted.  Children  receiving  papers  ware  directed  to  enter  the  marginal 
words  at  once  In  their  Individual  notebooks.  If  this  direction  was  sona- 
tinas not  fol lowed,  the  master  file  on  the  teacher's  desk  was  always 
available  for  corrections  and  additions. 

Every  paper  written  In  the  classroom  during  the  entire  year  was 
treated  In  this  fashion.  These  papers  Included  reports,  book  reviews, 
stories,  sumurles,  outlines,  letters,  even  very  Informal  writings  that 
came  Into  the  teacher's  hands,  for  from  these  sources  came  the  bulk  of  the 
words  studied  during  the  year. 

The  common  class  lists  of  words,  when  they  grew  to  a sufficient 
length,  were  adapted  to  the  child's  spelling  ability.  The  procedure  was 
to  rate  these  words  for  difficulty,  assign  a fair  share  to  each  of  the 
three  spelling  groups  within  the  class,  and  test.  The  children  themselves 
decided  that  the  completely  phonetic  words  were  easiest  and  often  sug- 
gested the  addition  of  long  phonetic  words  simply  as  a challenge  to  their 
ability  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  words.  Host  of  the  class  words  were 
related  to  the  particular  units  being  studied  at  the  time,  but  were  not 
limited  as  to  source.  The  lists  were  assigned  and  a new  one  started  at 
the  children's  suggestion,  usually  when  they  had  reached  a length  of 


Mlthln  their  ability  groups  the  children  ware  paired,  tentatively. 
There  was  much  shifting  of  partners  later  on,  but  children  studied  and 
practiced  their  spelling  In  pairs  or  small  groups.  They  took  turns 


The  pup I Is  dls- 


ck.  The 


celling  out  words  to  each  other.  If  a caller  encountered  an  unfamiliar 
word,  the  teacher  was  asked  to  pronounce  It.  but  this  difficulty  was  mini- 
mized when  children  of  comparable  eblllty  In  spelling  were  paired. 

T each inn  methods.— The  writer's  first  concern  was  to  teach  each 
child  to  choose  his  own  best  method  of  learning  w 
cussed  their  ways  of  studying  spelling,  and  the  t 
tlonal  possibilities  of  vlsuel,  aural,  oral,  and 
practical  value  of  phonics  and  of  spelling  by  syllables  was  stressed.  In- 
dividual help  was  then  given  where  needed  In  the  establishment  of  a regu- 
lar method  of  study  for  each  child. 

Instruction,  after  this  original  Introduction,  was  of  three  sorts 
—entire  class,  smell  group,  and  Individual.  Each  child  needed  help  with 
his  particular  spalling  problems.  Some  children  could  benefit  from  addi- 
tional practice  on  phonics,  while  others  already  employed  these  skills 
automatically.  The  type  of  errors  made  In  spelling  offered  clues  to  the 
particular  kind  of  instruction  that  was  needed. 

the  teacher  was  calling  out  words  for  one  or,  at  most,  two  children  to 
write.  One  example  will  serve  to  suggest  the  kind  of  help  given.  If  a 
chi  Id  wrote  "lets"  for  "lot's,"  time  was  taken  to  analyze  why  there  was 
need  for  the  apostrophe.  If  the  child  seemed  to  be  hevlng  trouble  with 


enerally  a class  activity,  lore  of 
inductive  generalization  progressed 


Study  of 
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faster  and  more  effectively  whan  many  minds  mere  directed  to  the  task. 
During  these  class  discussions  four  reasonably  reliable  rules  were  worked 
out,  though  each  child  might  have  stated  them  differently.  Comparison  of 
adjectives,  formation  of  adverbs  from  adjectives,  regular  past  tenses  of 
verbs,  and  forming  plurals  and  possessives  were  usually  oral  class  ex- 
plorations, rather  than  written  drills.  Consequently,  the  class  often 
suggested  word-study,  and  usually  ended  a session  with  a game  using  the 
new  principle  they  had  learned.  They  became  adept  at  making  up  games  of 
their  own,  or  adapting  old  ones. 

Testing  and  practice  were  not  always  required  of  everyone  at  the 
same  time,  for  soma  children  needed  far  more  study  time  than  others.  How- 
ever, three  regular  twenty-minute  study  and  testing  periods  were  sat  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Individual  and  class  lists  were  studied 
and  tested  during  these  periods.  Partners  tested  each  other  as  a regular 
rule,  but  the  teacher  tested  all  class  lists  and  did  Individual  testing 
If  time  allowed.  In  any  spare  time  the  teacher  did  further  Individual 
testing.  Children  with  no  words  to  learn  were  offered  special  word  ac- 
tivities such  as  those  described  In  Appendix  H. 

The  child  who  misspelled  many  words  and  had  difficulty  learning 
them  posed  a special  problem.  The  best  solution  the  writer  found  was  to 
hold  a conference  with  such  a child  and  to  allow  him  to  help  In  selecting 
a reasonable  number  of  words  to  ba  learned.  The  child  soon  tended  to 
choose  the  words  he  used  most  often,  and  took  pride  In  eliminating  his 
most  persistent  errors. 

Soma  children  did  additional  study  at  home,  and  then  asked  to 
be  tested  when  they  were  ready.  The  teacher  used  the  card  f I le  to  cheek 


each  child's  progress,  fo 


Writing  activities. ~A  greet  deal  of  writing  was  done  by  the  ex- 
perimental group.  The  teacher  made  a conscious  effort  to  encourage  cre- 
ative writing  and  a broader  writing  vocabulary,  since  possible  dangers  to 
these  two  areas  could  accrue  because  of  the  spelling  emphasis.  Stopping 
to  look  up  words  Interferes  with  the  flow  of  thought,  and  the  writer  did 
not  wish  to  penalize  creativity  and  Imagination  while  Improving  spelling. 
Therefore,  there  was  an  agreement,  worked  out  by  the  class,  that  the  qual- 
ity of  a story  was  to  be  considered  apart  from  spelling.  On  the  other 
hand,  spelling  was  to  be  recognized  as  Important.  The  children  would 
spell  as  well  as  they  could  and  would  proofread  each  story  to  catch  any 


Writing  should  be  meaningful  to  be  Interesting,  and  variety  Is 
also  Important  to  motivation.  The  teacher's  Ingenuity  was  called  upon  to 
provide  challenging  assignments  or  opportunities  to  write.  The  first  of 
these  was  a class  project  to  write  and  edit  a single-edition  school  news- 

phase  of  the  school  program.  They  Interviewed  the  principal  and  new 
teachers,  took  notes,  and  later  wrote  their  articles.  The  boys  wrote  on 
sports  and  the  schoolboy  patrol i the  girls  described  the  music  program 
and  the  student  council.  There  was  considerable  writing  activity  for 
several  weeks.  Spelling  lists  grew  apace,  but  interest  apparently  did 
not  slacken  because  of  It. 

Later  writing  was  less  concentrated,  but  still  plentiful.  The 


program  of  writing  original  stories.  Tha 


vary  popular  form  of  writing.  Thara  were  usually  savaral  choices  of  writ- 
ing activity's  latter  for  some  particular  purpose,  a book  report,  a sum- 
mary of  reading,  or  a story.  It  had  been  established  that  the  required 
length  of  a story  was  at  least  a page  while  the  others  could  be  much 
shorter,  yet,  when  the  choice  was  offered,  most  children  elected  to  write 

traxisisn.lsiz  I MU  I dm  I d.lfUfSnc.M-~Ths  Individual  was  consid- 
ered In  the  basic  plan  of  tha  study,  but  there  still  remained  the  problem 
of  the  poor  speller  having  a large  number  of  words  to  study  and  the  good 
speller  having  few.  The  coonon  class  lists  were  easily  arranged  to  fit 
the  three  spelling  groups,  but  the  Individual  lists  required  greater  care. 
Tha  more  Important  and  useful  words  ware  selected  by  teacher  and  pupil 
together,  and  the  child  was  guided  In  setting  realistic  goals  for  himself. 

Children  who  had  trouble  with  spelling  were  encouraged  to  take 
only  a few  words  at  a time  for  study.  Success  on  the  few  words  often  re- 
sulted In  a request  for  a few  more  to  learn.  In  order  to  add  more  to  the 

The  list  of  the  poor  speller  usually  had  a larga  number  of  com- 
paratively simple  words.  Many  of  these  words  reflected  the  failure  to 
learn  how  to  form  common  contractions  and  simple  plurals,  and  to  dlfferan- 
tlate  easy  homonyms.  Correction  of  these  persistent  errors  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  additional  teaching,  but  this  was  done  on  an  Individual 
or  small  group  basis  for  each  child's  areas  of  weakness  were  somewhat 
different. 


One  of  tho  moit  difficult  problem  of  the  study  was  to  provide  for 
the  superior  spellers  Mho  regularly  had  no  words  to  study.  For  example, 
the  two  best  spellers  among  the  girls  missed  forty-one  and  forty-seven 
words,  respectively;  the  two  most  proficient  boys,  forty  and  forty-nine, 
during  the  entire  year.  They  promptly  learned  these  words  after  having 
missed  them  once,  and  subsequently  wrote  them  properly.  It  would  have 
been  Inadequate  teaching  to  allow  these  pupils  to  do  nothing  constructive 
about  enlarging  their  writing  vocabularies,  hut  the  problem  was  to  find 
materials  which  were  both  Interesting  and  challenging.  The  answer  was 
found,  In  part,  In  adult  word  games  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
In  certain  periodicals.  Though  these  required  avid  searching  In  the  dic- 
tionary for  synonym  and  meanings,  the  brighter  children  asked  regularly 
for  more.  They  were  ostensibly  assigned  only  to  those  who  had  no  spell- 
ing words  to  study,  but  a surprising  number  of  the  moderately  good  spell- 
ers also  managed  to  work  on  them  In  spare  time.  Another  gam,  offered 
but  not  required,  was  of  the  word-category  type,  and  Involved  placing  un- 
familiar words  under  three  headings  tdilch  served  as  context  clues. 

The  teacher  made  a practice  of  noting  and  commending  the  correc- 
tion of  persistent  errors.  The  use  of  new  words,  and  Increased  facility 
with  language  was  also  given  recognition.  To  encourage,  praise  progress, 
and  help  children  to  learn  how  to  overcome  Individual  spelling  handicaps 
ware  the  focal  points  of  the  teacher's  activity  during  the  year  of  the 
spelling  program. 


Collection  of  Data 

There  were  throe  kinds  of  dete  collected  to  compere  the 
spelling  skill  end  the  changes  In  attitudes  of  the  experimental 
trol  groups. 
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growth  In 
end  con- 


1.  A standardized  Horrl son-HcCal  I test  and  three  teacher- 
made  tests  were  used  to  assess  spelling  progress. 

2.  Word  counts  of  misspelled  words  on  papers  written  by 
the  children  were  used  to  appraise  the  transfer  of 
spelling  skill  to  writing  situations. 

3.  A third  kind  of  data  was  obtained  through  the  use  of 
simple  Interest  or  attitude  Inventories  to  determine 
whet  changes  there  ware  In  the  children's  feelings 
about  spelling  during  the  year  of  the  study. 

A detailed  description  of  each  of  these  means  of  evaluation  and 


the  way  they  were  administered  or  collected  follows. 


Four  tests  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  same  four 
tests,  wlch  one  adjustment  which  It  described  below,  were  given  at  the 


words  selected  at  random  from  The  Mew 
iglng  in  difficulty  from  14  per  cent  to 

was  chosen,  though  adjustments  were 


tw  Instances  to  establish  the  50  per  cant  mean.  These 
ants  were  words  close  to  the  original  selections.  This 
located  In  Appendix  A. 


wa,  1954). 
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Test  6 .—Forty  wards  which  did  not  appeal 

Ina  Goals1  were  selected  at  random  from  The  I 

Seals.  These  words  were  chosen  In  the  50-55  per  cent  range  of 
standard  scale  accuracy  for  the  fifth  grade.  (This  test  was  an 
Instrument  consisting  of  words  which  no  pupils  In  the  experiment 
had  studied.  It  Included  extra  words,  beyond  the  usual  twenty- 
five,  to  allow  for  discarding  those  words  which  happened  to  be 
studied  by  the  experimental  children  during  the  year.  Seven  of 
the  original  forty  were  studied  by  one  or  more  of  the  experi- 
mental pupils  and  were  eliminated  from  consideration  In  both 
the  Initial  and  final  tests.  This  was  done  in  order  to  match 
thirty-three  words  with  thirty-three  words  in  calculating  Im- 
provement In  spelling).  This  test  Is  located  In  Appendix  B. 

Test  C.— Twantv-flve  wo 
Ing  every  twelfth  word  from 
the  control  classes.  This 


s test  Is  located  In  Appendix  0. 


Data  from  Written  Work 

Three  pieces  of  written  work  were  collected  from  each  child  In 
each  of  the  four  classes  at  the  beginning,  at  the  midpoint,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  making  a total  of  nine  papers  from  each  child.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  papers  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Individual 
teacher,  but  It  was  clearly  stated  and  understood  that  this  must  be  a 
classroom  activity,  not  homework,  and  that  no  help  was  to  be  given  with 
spelling.  These  papers  were  ell  submitted  to  the  writer  for  scoring  and 
evaluation. 

Criteria  for  Judging  a word  to  be  misspelled  were  decided  upon  In 


Wrlson  and 


Kottmeyer,  op.  clt. 


2.  The  usual  toachar  rulas  were  followed— "m‘ s"  must  have 
throe  humps,  "I's"  and  "a's"  must  ba  readily  distin- 
guishable, words  must  ba  properly  capitalized.  No  at- 
tempt was  mads,  however,  to  evaluate  true  sentences  or 
punctuation. 

3.  If  there  was  clear  evidence  that  a child  knew  how  to 
spall  a wards,  a lapse  was  not  counted  as  an  error. 

For  example.  If  a child  wrote  "friend"  twice  In  a story, 
and  then  wrote  the  same  word  with  Identical  middle  let- 
ters and  no  dot  to  Identify  which  was  the  "I,"  It  was 
not  checked  wrong. 

Attitude  Scales 

Three  Inventories,  constructed  by  the  writer,  were  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  same  sarles  was  repeated  at  the  and  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  obtain  as  valid  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  children,  scales  were  administered  on  liking  of  school  sub- 
jects and  also  on  disliking.  These  two  scales  are  located  In  Appendixes 
E and  F,  respectively.  Twelve  regular  subject  natter  areas  were  Included 
In  each— art.  arithmetic,  spalling,  reading,  physical  education,  music, 
social  studies,  English  language,  science,  writing  stories,  health,  and 
handwriting. 

The  "likes"  scale  was  administered  first,  and  the  child  was  di- 
rected to  check  each  subject  he  liked  to  study  and  work  on.  When  he  had 
done  this,  ha  was  asked  to  go  back  and  circle  three  that  he  particularly 
liked.  The  exact  procedure  was  followed  two  days  later  with  a "dislikes" 

As  a final  check,  a sampling  of  parents  from  all  four  classes  was 


dislikes  of  their  children.  For  the 


9i 

pa rants,  a single  form  contained  both  scales.  This  instrument  Is  located 
In  Appendix  G. 

The  scales  from  all  four  classes  were  deposited  with  the  writer 
for  tabulation  and  evaluation. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  has  explained  In  detail  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  study,  the  preliminary  planning  and  the  arrangements  for 
col  lection  of  the  data. 

The  experimental  classroom  procedures  have  also  been  out  1 1 ned 
with  special  attention  to  problems  which  arose  and  the  ways  In  which  they 
were  met.  Methods  of  dealing  with  Individual  differences  have  been  re- 
viewed In  some  detail.  These  Included  varied  and  numerous  writing  activ- 
ities to  provide  practice  In  using  words  learned  and  to  encourage  the 
learning  of  others.  Word  games  of  several  types  also  stimulated  vocabu- 
lary growth. 

The  method  used  In  selecting  words  and  the  ways  in  which  testing 
was  done  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the  plan  to  give  each  child  a successful 


srnlng  to  spell. 


CHAPTER 


PRESENTATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

In  this  chapter  the  Data  collected  In  the  experiment  are  presented, 
end  Interpreted.  Growth  In  spelling  skill  and  changes  In  attitudes  toward 
spelling  resulting  from  two  methods  of  Instruction  are  coavared.  The  con- 
trol groups  used  the  method  prescribed  by  a textbook,  while  the  experi- 
mental group  used  a functional -Indl vidua  1 1 zed  approach. 

Three  kinds  of  data  are  presented  and  analyzed  In  comparing  these 
two  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  The  first  of  these  Includes  data  ob- 
tained from  standardized  and  teacher-made  tests,  which  provide  evidence 
for  comparing  spelling  growth  of  the  control  and  experimental  groups.  The 
second  kind  of  data  are  derived  from  the  written  work  of  the  students  In 
the  control  and  experimental  classes  and  provide  further  evaluation  of 
spelling  growth.  The  third  kind  of  data  are  those  which  offer  evidence 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pupils.  They  are  designed  to  assess  any 
changes  In  pupils'  attitudes  toward  spelling  during  the  year  of  the 

-Analysis  of  Test  Pete  on  Growth  In  Spelling  Skill 
A series  of  tests  was  Initially  given  during  the  second  week  of 
the  1961-1962  school  term  to  all  four  classes  in  the  experiment.  The 
final  administration  of  the  same  four  tests  was  completed  two  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  same  school  year. 
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Ten  A.  A twenty -five  word  teacher-made  test  with  a mean 
of  50  per  cant  standard-icala  accuracy  for  the  fifth  grade,  the 
wrd,  of  which  were  randomly  selected  from  The  Hew  Iowa  Spell- 


feet  B.  A thirty-three  word  teacher-made  test,  with  m 
between  50  per  cent  and  55  per  cant  standard-scale  • 
the  fifth  grade,  randomly  selected  from  U 
Seale.  Words  studied  by  children  in  the  . 
by  their  records,  were  eliminated  from  an  orlglna 


test  consisting  of 


Test  0.  A fifty-word  Horrl son-HcCal I standardized  test. 

Comparison  of  the  mean  errors  on  these  Initial  tests  offers  evi- 
dence of  the  relative  spelling  ability  and  growth  In  spelling  ability  of 
the  four  classes.  The  form  of  using  E to  represent  the  experimental 
clast,  Cp  the  class  taught  by  the  experienced  control  teacher,  and  CB  and 
eM  clasees  taught  by  the  two  younger  teachers,  wl  1 1 be  fol  lowed  throughout 

Table  2 presents  a comparison  of  the  four  classes  In  their  Initial 
end  final  mean  errors  on  the  four  tests. 


17.3 


3.6 

17.2 


data  In  a form  suitable  for  observatlt 


comparison  of  tha  test  results.  Statistical  analysis  of  each  tost  Is 
9 1 van  below.  All  analyses  of  variance  are  based  on  raw  scores.  The 
standard  technique  for  calculating  the  variance  Is  used. 

The  table  of  variance  for  Test  A Is  In  Table  3.  In  the  summaries 
for  each  of  the  tests,  an  F of  2.72  would  be  required  to  show  significance 
at  even  the  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence,  an  F of  4.04  for  the  I per 
cant  level. 

TABLE  3 

TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEST  A 

Source  of  Variation df Sum  Squares  Mean  Square  F 

Group  3 25  8.3 

Individuals  £!.  52i  6.2  1.3 

Total  84  530 


Table  3 shows  the  variance  ratio,  F,  to  be  only  1.3.  Since  It 
falls  short  of  the  5 per  cent  level,  the  mean  difference  in  gains  between 
control  and  experimental  classes  In  this  test  must  be  regarded  as  not 
significant. 

The  table  of  variance  for  Test  B Is  shown  In  Table  4. 

Referring  to  Table  4,  the  F of  2.9,  being  higher  than  the  required 
2.72,  Indicates  significant  difference  between  mean  gains  In  the  four 
groups  at  the  S per  cent  level  of  confidence.  This  means  that  In  only 
five  cases  out  of  a hundred  could  such  a marked  dlffwarce  be  expected  to 


Further  enalys 


TABLE 


TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEST  B 

Source  of  Variation df  Sum  Squares  Mean  Square F 

Group  3 105  33 

Individuals  gl  991  12.2  2.9 

Total  84  1,096 


the  groups  Mas  superior,  and  to  what  extant,  though  the  data  In  Table  2 


The  "t"  table  was  referred  to,  to  establish  that  a "f  of  2.17 
would  be  significant  at  the  5 par  cant  level.  Differences  between  means 
of  the  four  classes  ware  then  calculated  and  processed  according  to  the 
standard  "t"  technique.  Results  are  shown  In  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

TABLE  OF  "t's"  CALCULATED  FROM  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  MEANS 
OF  INITIAL  ANO  FINAL  ERRORS  ON  TEST  B FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
CLASS  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  CONTROL  CLASSES 


E and  Cp  1.19  Not  significant 

E and  CB  2.39  Significant  at  5 per  cant 

E and  C„  2.79  Significant  at  5 per  cent 


It  can  be  seen  in  Table  5 that  the  gains  In  two  of  the  three  com- 
parisons were  significant.  The  experimental  class  gained  more  In  the 
third  comparison  also,  but  not  to  a statistically  significant  degree. 
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The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  Test  C Is  shown  In 

Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEST  C 

Source  of  Variation  df  Sum  Squares  Mean  Square  F 

Group  3 260  86.7 

Individuals  &].  233  3.6  24.1 

Total  84  548 


Test  C It  the  test  based  on  the  words  studied  by  all  three  of  the 
control  classes.  Table  2 Indicated  much  greater  gains  for  each  of  the 
control  classes  than  for  the  experimental  class.  This  Is  corroborated  In 
the  analysis.  The  F of  24.1  was  significant  at  the  I per  cant  level  and 
baycnd.  The  "t"  calculation  results  are  shown  In  Table  7 


TABLE  OF  "t's"  CALCULATED  FROM  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  MEANS  OF 
INITIAL  AND  FINAL  ERRORS  ON  TEST  C FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
CLASS  COMPAREO  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  CONTROL  CLASSES 


E and  Cp  8.3  Significant  at  I per  cent 
6 and  Cg  5.1  Significant  at  I per  cant 
£ u»d  CH  3.8  Significant  at  5 par  cant 


Table  7 shows 


ilgnlflcantly  superior 


In  their  results  on  Test  C,  Cp  and  C8  st  the  I per  cent  and  CH  at  the  5 
per  cant  level  of  confidence. 

Table  8 shows  the  table  of  variance  for  Test  0. 

TABLE  8 

TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEST  0 

Source  of  Variation df  Sum  Squares  Mean  Square F 

Group  } 63  21 

Individuals  £].  2Ji  9.95  2.1 

Total  84  836 


The  F of  2.1  in  Table  8 shows  no  significant  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  gains  made  by  tha  experimental  and  control  classes  on  Test  0. 

Interpretation 

Analyses  of  the  variance  of  the  differences  between  Initial  and 
final  naan  errors  for  all  four  classes  are  presented  In  Tables  3.  6,  6, 
and  8.  These  relate  to  Tests  A,  8,  C,  and  0,  respectively.  Since  sig- 
nificant differences  were  found  In  Tests  B and  C,  additional  analyses 
ware  presented  In  Tables  5 and  7 relating  to  those  two  tests.  The  differ- 
ences In  Test  C had  bean  expected,  for  the  words  In  this  test  had  bean 
systematically  studied  by  all  of  the  pupils  In  the  three  control  groups 
but  not  by  the  pupils  In  the  experimental  group. 

Test  B was  as  unbiased  an  Instrument  as  could  be  devised  by  the 
writer,  and  the  significant  difference  In  favor  of  the  experimental  group 


carries  the  Implication  that 


il -Individual  I zed  method  used 


In  that  class  promotes  greater  Improvement  In  Incidental  learning  of 
spelling.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  other  three  tests  each  had  some 
factors  which  might  be  construed  as  favoring  the  control  groups.  Test  A 
had  three  words  (answer,  explained,  Joint)  closely  related  to  three  stud- 
ied by  the  control  classes  (answered,  explain.  Join),  plus  one  of  possi- 
ble cue  value  (understanding— understood).  Test  C was  deliberately  biased 
toward  the  control  groups,  being  composed  entirely  of  words  they  alone 
studied.  Test  D,  the  standardized  test,  contained  seven  of  the  exact 
words  studied  by  the  controls  (struck,  address,  several,  perhaps,  against, 
certain,  business)  and  two  additional  words  (six,  change)  derivatives  of 
which  appeared  In  the  control  text  (sixteen,  sixty,  changing). 

It  Is  recognized  that  words  on  the  tests  might  also  have  been 
studied  by  Individual  members  of  the  experimental  class,  but  In  no  case 
by  more  than  two  or  three.  The  Individual  lists  were  highly  Individual, 
except  for  the  simpler  homonyms  and  contractions  which  did  not  appear  on 
any  of  the  tests.  It  Is,  therefore,  of  Increased  Interest  and  perhaps 
significance  that  Test  B,  which  In  no  way  could  have  favored  either  group, 
showed  a significant  difference  In  the  gains  of  the  experimental  clast 

The  data  on  written  work  are  based  on  percentages  of  error  In 
total  mrds  written.  Each  set  of  three  papers,  collected  at  the  first, 
middle  and  last  of  the  year,  was  treated  as  one  unit  for  each  child,  thus 
minimizing  percentile  losses  and  gains  In  averaging. 


Table  9 presents  the  percentages  of  error 


collection  periods  and  the  average  number  of  words  written  by  each  of  the 


TABLE  9 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  CLASSES  OF  THE  MEAN  ERROR  AND  MEAN  WORDS  WRITTEN 
IN  INITIAL,  MIDPOINT,  AND  FINAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  COMPOSITIONS 


— of  Error words 


Words 

SOI 

721 

814 

992 


The  material  In  Table  9 Is  for  observational  comparison.  The 
statistical  analysis  of  the  same  data  Is  shown  in  Table  10. 


TABLE  10 

TABLE  OF  VARIANCE  TESTING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  IN  THEIR  GROWTH 
IN  SPELLING  PROFICIENCY  IN  WRITTEN  WORK 


Source  of  Variation df 

Group  J 

Sex  I 

Group  x sex  3 

Individuals  77 

Total  84 


Sum  Squares  Mean  Square 

21.774  7.258 

271  271 

4,502  1,500 

61 ,550  799 


9.08 

.34 

1.87 


The  F of  9.08  mu  significant  at  tha  I par  cant  laval  of  confl- 
danca.  Thus,  thars  mu  a significant  dlffaranca  between  tha  growth  of 
tha  experl  mental  class  and  that  of  tha  control  classu.  Tha  F of  .34  for 
sax  was  not  significant,  nor  was  tha  F of  1.87  for  interaction  of  group 
by  sex.  Further  analysis,  consisting  of  tha  "t"  calculation  ruults  for 
tha  thru  comparisons,  are  shown  In  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 

TABLE  OF  "t'a"  CALCULATED  FROM  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  MEANS 
OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  INITIAL  ANO  FINAL  ERRORS  ON  WRITTEN  WORK  FOR 
THE  EXPERIMENTAL  CUSS  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  CONTROL  CLASSES 


Comparison ^ Significance 

E and  Cp  2.83  Significant  at  I par  cut 
E and  CB  3.88  Significant  at  I par  cut 
E and  CH  S.04  Significant  at  I par  cut 


The  sunnary  In  Table  II  Indicates  that  only  In  one  case  out  of 
one  hundred  could  even  the  smallest  differuce  In  favor  of  the  experl  - 


Interpretation 

It  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  functional-individual- 
ized method  used  In  tuchlng  spalling  Influenced  tha  accuracy  of  spelling 
In  wrlttu  work.  Tha  experimental  class  Incrused  Its  accuracy  In  aach 
sampling,  while  no  control  showed  comparable  growth  or  even  a const stut 

tlu  Is  the  major  purpose  for  which  one  learns  to  spall,  this  finding  be- 
comes even  more  significant.  Tha  spalling  test  par  sa  Is  simply  u 
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Indicator  as  to  whether  lessons  have  been  learned.  The  true  test  of 
spelling  ability  Is  the  proficiency  with  which  the  student  spells  when  he 

Therefore,  the  question  of  how  spelling  growth  compares  In  the 
two  methods  being  tested  appears  to  be  answered  In  favor  of  the  functional  - 
indlvlduallzed  method  In  the  aspect  of  transfer  Into  practical  use. 

Three  attitudes  scales  were  administered  at  the  beginning  aid  end 
of  the  study.  Each  listed  twelve  regularly  Identified  subject-matter 
areas.  The  first  scale  asked  that  the  children  check  subjects  they  liked 
to  study  and  work  on.  After  the  checking,  they  were  asked  to  go  back  and 
circle  three  of  the  subjects  they  especially  liked.  Dislikes  were  treated 
In  the  same  fashion  on  a second  Instrument.  The  third  Instrument  was 
given  to  a sampling  of  parents  from  all  four  classas  and  testad  parent 
opinion  of  children's  likes  and  dislikes.  The  Likes,  Dislikes,  and  Parent 
Opinion  Scales  are  located  In  Appendixes  E,  F,  and  G,  respectively. 

Table  12  presents  a tabulation  of  the  likes  and  special  likes. 
Initial  and  final,  for  all  four  classes.  The  number  "I"  represents  the 

Referring  to  Table  12,  It  can  be  noted  that  the  experimental  class 
liked  spelling  above  all  other  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At 
the  and  of  the  year.  It  occupied  fifth  place.  In  special  likes  It  re- 
mained constant  In  sixth  place.  There  was  little  change  In  the  attitudes 
of  the  control  classes  toward  spelling. 
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TABLE  12 

COMPOSITE  INITIAL  (I)  AND  FINAL  (F)  CLASS  HANNINGS  OF  THE  LIKES 
ANO  SPECIAL  LIKES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


. Ja !_  _£p_  _£l_  CH 

: — I — £ — ! — £ — I E I — E I £_ 


Arlthaatlc 
Spall  Ins 
Reading 


Studies 

English 


7 2 9 3 7 10  7 3 


3 7 17  IS 

12  12  98  II  II 

II  II  12  12  12  II 
6 7 6 2 5 2 

8 4 II  9 9 6 


S 6 6 6 8 


3 3 6 5 6 3 3 


9 8 2 8 8 


II  10  10  12 
2 7 5 7 


4 9 II  II  3 

10  10  10  II  8 8 II  7 10  9 II  9 II  10  II  8 

79  89  78  89  8 II  9 12  7 10  10  6 


Dislikes  end  special  dislikes  are  tabulated  In  tlw  sane  fashion 
In  Table  13. 

Table  13  corroborates  the  tendencies  reflected  In  Table  12.  In 
the  experimental  class  spelling  rose  from  being  disliked  ninth  at  the  first 
of  the  year  to  being  the  fifth  most  unpopular  subject  at  the  and  of  the 
year.  Special  dislikes  repeated  the  trend.  The  control  classes  tended 
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-i  "C 


10  9 II  8 12  II  9 9 9 9 12  7 10  10  9 


5 5 6 6 6 2 


12  12  II  II 
10  8 9 8 


l 7 II  7 10  6 9 10 

19  8 9 7 8 10  10 

i 12  12  12  10  II  II  10 

> 10  10  7 10  9 7 9 

3 4 1 II  3 6 


: 2 2 2 3 I 15 


6 7 3 6 3 8 


29  II  43  29  2li 


. Health 
I.  Handwriting 


7 5 5 5 6 8 6 i 


8 5 5 3 6 1 


2 5 2 3 4 4 


to  dislike  spelling  loss,  except  for  CN  which  repeated  the  tendency  In  E, 
though  to  a lesser  degree. 

Results  from  the  scales  given  to  a sampling  of  parents  from  each 
of  the  four  classes  are  tabulated  In  Tables  14  and  15.  Table  14  presents 
likes  and  special  llkas. 


COMPOSITE  INITIAL  (I)  AND  FINAL  (F)  CLASS  RANKINGS  OF  PARENT 
OPINION  OF  LIKES  AND  SPECIAL  LIKES  OF  THEIR 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  EXPERIMENT 


_E ! £ !_L 


£e 


Music 

Social 


Health 

Handwriting 


9 8 7 7 II  1 9 II 


8 7 5 8 7 3 8 


I 3 S 5 I 


9 3 II  7 
12  3 12  10 


Thera  Is  little  agreement  between  parents'  opinions  of  thalr  chil- 
dren's liking  for  school  subjects  (Table  Ik)  and  the  choices  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  (Table  12).  Physical  education  alone  receives  approxi- 
mately the  same  rating  on  both  tables. 

Table  15  presents  the  parent  opinion  suranary  relating  to  their 
children's  dislikes  and  special  dislikes. 
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TABLE  IS 

COMPOSITE  INITIAL  (I)  AND  FINAL  (F)  CLASS  RANKINGS  OF  PARENT 
OPINION  OF  DISLIKES  AND  SPECIAL  DISLIKES  OF  THEIR 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  EXPERIMENT 


1.  Art 

2.  Arithmetic 

3.  Spalling 

4.  Reading 


7.  Social 
Studies 

8.  English 
Language 

9.  Science 


8 4 4 5 5 3 4 6 

I I I 3 I 3 I I I I 3 I 2 1 

4 2 4 3 7 8 3 4 3 

8 10  2 3 I 


8 12  4 

4 II  7 8 

4 2 4 3 1 2 1 3 


4 3 II  5 4 


4 4 3 4 2 3 5 

8 4 3 II 


10.  Writing 

Stories  2 4 

11.  Health  8 4 

12.  Handwriting  2 4 


5 2 


Parent  evaluation  of  pupils'  attitudes  Is  again  shown  to  be  faulty 
In  Table  15.  The  table  can  be  compared  with  the  children's  rating  of 
their  dislikes  (Table  13).  Parents  apparently  judge  arithmetic  to  be  more 
unpopular  than  It  Is.  and  disagree  among  themselves  In  their  rating  of 
the  other  subjects. 
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It  had  bean  hypothesized  that  Interest  In  and  liking  for  spelling 
would  Increase  through  use  of  the  functional -Individual Ized  method  of 
teaching  spelling,  but  such  Mas  not  the  case.  Traditional  spelling  In- 
struction apparently  led  to  better  liking  and  less  dislike  In  at  least 
tMo  of  the  three  controls. 

The  scales  given  to  a sampling  of  parents  failed  to  reflect  the 


children's  ovn  expression  of  their  attitudes  and  showed  no  consistent 
pattern  of  their  OMn.  Study  of  the  tabulations  In  Tables  14  and  15  re- 
veals nothing  of  significance,  other  than  the  possible  Interpretation 
that  parents  are  not  very  aware  of  their  children's  likes  and  dislikes 
of  school  subjects.  At  least,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  tenable  In  the 
particular  sample  Involved  In  this  experiment. 


Three  questions  were  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  The 
first  was:  How  does  growth  In  spelling  resulting  from  a functional- 
individual  ized  method  of  teaching  compare  with  that  resulting  from  a tra- 
ditional spelling  program!  The  data  show  that  spelling  growth,  as  show 
by  a standardized  test,  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups.  The  children  In  the  control  classes, 
tested  on  words  they  had  studied  under  the  tradltlonel  method,  showed 

which  had  not  studied  them.  Whan  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  tested  on  words  which  neither  had  studied,  the  experimental  group 


uperlor  growth. 
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The  second  question  was:  Does  a functional-individual ized  nathod 

of  teaching  spelling  lead  to  more  desirable  attitudes  toward  spalling 
than  does  the  traditional  nathod?  The  answer  was  In  the  negative.  Atti- 
tudes toward  spelling  were  not  Improved  by  the  experimental  nathod,  but 
wore  rather  worsened.  However,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  dislike  of 
spelling  did  not  carry  over  Into  the  written  work  In  which  It  was  used. 
The  attitudes  toward  composition  Improved  In  the  experimental  group  more 
than  In  the  control  groups. 

The  third  question  was:  Is  there  observable  difference  In  the 

number  of  spalling  errors  occurring  In  the  written  work  of  groups  taught 
by  the  traditional  and  the  functional-individualized  methods?  The  ex- 
perimental class  made  significantly  greater  Improvement  In  the  percentage 
of  spelling  errors  In  written  work  than  did  any  of  the  control  classes. 
This  growth  was  apparent  . at  mid-term  and  stl 1 1 more  apparent  at  the  and 
of  the  year. 

Related  Findings 

There  were  few  noticeable  changes  In  the  attitudes  of  the  chil- 
dren toward  their  school  subjects  during  the  year  of  the  experiment. 

Music  was  taught  to  all  four  classes  by  the  same  special  teacher.  It  was 
liked  less  well  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  three  of  the  four  classes. 
Science  was  taught  by  a television  program  to  all  groups  in  the  study. 

The  most  consistent  change  In  attitude  was  the  Increase  of  dislike  for 

Individual  teacher-emphases  can  be  detected  In  certain  classes— 
liking  for  arithmetic  Increased  In  one,  for  social  studies  In  another— 
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but  a highly  significant  changa  occurred  In  the  experimental  clast  In  Its 
attitude  toward  writing  stories.  Since  this  Is  a subject  so  closely 
ol I led  to  the  study,  the  change  might  be  attributed  to  Influences  of  the 
study.  No  conclusive  statement  can  be  made,  but  the  writer's  observations 
nay  be  reported  factually.  Written  work  from  all  four  classes  was  ana- 
lyzed by  the  writer  on  nine  occasions  during  the  year.  Two  of  the  classes 
(E  and  CM)  wrote  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects  which  were  chosen  freely 
by  the  Individual  writers:  the  other  two  classes  wrote  on  assigned  sub- 
jects. The  notable  changes  In  attitudes  toward  writing  stories  which  were 
not  apparent  In  all  four  classes  led  the  writer  to  Inquire  Into  the  treat- 
ment of  stories  In  the  separate  classes.  In  E,  C0,  and  CM  stories  were 
read  aloud  to  the  class  as  a whole;  In  Cp  they  were  not  shared.  The  two 
variations  noted  were  the  only  two  the  writer  was  able  to  discover  which 
might  have  accounted  for  the  differences  observed. 

In  Table  12  It  can  be  seen  that  the  experimental  class  ranked 
story  writing  eighth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Liking  rose  to  fourth 
place  In  the  final  tabulation.  CN,  the  only  other  class  which  practiced 
freedom  of  subject  choice  and  class  sharing,  reglsterad  an  Increase  in 
liking  from  tenth  place  to  fifth.  The  other  two  classes  showed  gains  of 
two  and  three  places,  respectively. 

The  real  difference  In  attitudes  Is  even  more  clearly  shown  In 
Table  13.  The  experimental  class  disliked  writing  stories  second  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  the  same  rank  was  registered  by  Cfl.  In  both 
classes  the  dislike  dropped  to  ninth  place  In  the  final  tabulation,  while 
the  other  two  classes  disliked  story  writing  as  much  as  or  more  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  special  dislikes  Cm  moved  from  second  to 


eighth  place  and  E from  second  to  twelfth.  In  the  experimental  c 
writing  stories  wee  the  only  subject  which  received  not  a single 
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special  dislike.  In  the  classes  using  assigned  subjects  or  falling  to 
allow  children  to  share  their  stories  dislike  remained  the  same  or 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  , 


Summary 

This  study  compared  two  mat hods  of  teaching  spelling,  one  a tradi- 
tional type  with  a uniform  list  of  words  for  all  pupils,  tha  other  an  In- 
dividual I zed  method.  The  Investigation  sought  answers  to  three  questions: 
I)  which  method  encouraged  greater  spelling  growth;  2)  which  method  lad  to 
more  desirable  attitudes  toward  spelling;  3)  which  method  tended  to  lessen 
the  number  of  spalling  errors  In  written  work? 

The  experiment  covered  the  period  of  an  entire  school  year,  1961- 
1962,  and  Involved  all  four  fifth-grade  classes  of  Gorrle  Elementary 
School  at  Tampa,  Florida.  There  were  elghty-flvo  children  In  the  study, 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  In  the  experimental  class.  The  other  sixty -one 
pupils  were  divided  among  the  three  control  classes. 

The  children  were  assigned  to  the  four  classes  on  the  basis  of 
their  rating  prior  to  the  experiment.  That  1s,  their  fourth-grade  teach- 
ers had  rated  them  high  (I),  average  (2),  or  low  (3)  In  scholastic 
achievement  at  the  close  of  th.  previous  year.  The  children  were  assigned 
to  the  four  fifth  grades  by  random  selection,  care  being  taken  to  equalize 
the  number  of  boys  and  of  girls  and  also  the  numbers  of  high,  medium,  and 
low  achievers  of  each  sex. 


Ill 


il  stored  to  tho  en- 


The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Teste  Mere  admin 
tire  eighty-five  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  the  bails  of 
reading  comprehension  scores  from  these  tests  the  relative  spelling  abil- 
ity of  the  four  classes  Mas  established.  Towisand  (123),  using  the  Metro- 
politan Tests,  found  a correlation  bet Mean  reading  comprehension  and 
spelling  of  .609.  Russell  (106)  and  Rudlslll  (105)  found  correlations  of 
.84  and  .72  between  these  two  subjects.  This  evidence  mss  considered  a 
justification  for  the  use  of  reading  comprehension  scores  as  a basis  for 
comparing  the  spelling  ability  of  the  classes. 

All  four  teachers  Mere  competent  and  well  qualified  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  school's  principal  and  the  standards  of  Hillsborough 
County.  The  three  control  teachers  taught  spelling  by  a traditional 
method.  Each  used  The  New  Spelling  Coals2  as  a text.  A regular  course  of 
study  Is  outlined  In  the  book,  with  dally  activities  described  and  recom- 
mended. All  three  control  teachers  followed  the  plan  of  Instruction  sug- 
gested by  the  text. 

The  experimental  class  did  not  use  a textbook.  Words  to  be  stud- 
ied were  derived:  I)  from  each  pupil's  own  written  work,  and  2)  from  a 
general  list  of  words  relating  to  class  activities.  The  teacher  listed 
every  ward  misspelled  in  any  written  work  under  the  name  of  the  child  who 
misspelled  It.  From  these  Individual  lists  each  child  was  assigned  words 
for  further  study.  No  child,  however,  was  given  more  words  than  he  could 
master  successfully.  The  second  source  of  words,  the  class  list,  was  also 
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tailored  to  each  child's  ability  to  spall.  Though  all  of  the  words  ware 
familiar,  because  of  their  use  In  the  classroom,  only  the  batter  spellers 
were  expected  to  learn  the  entire  list.  Average  spellers  were  given 
abridged  versions  of  the  list  and  the  poorer  spellers  as  many  words  as 
they  could  learn  with  reasonable  effort. 

Data  ware  collected  at  the  beginning,  at  midpoint,  and  at  the  and 
of  the  term  from  all  four  classes.  These  date  ware  of  four  sorts — 
standard I zed  test,  teacher-made  tests,  written  work  of  the  children,  and 

Four  spelling  tests  were  administered  at  the  beginning  and  the 
same  four  tests  at  the  end  of  the  study.  The  Intention  was  to  explore 
several  kinds  of  spelling  growth,  and  varied  tests  ware  selected  and  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  Test  A,  based  on  a standard  spelling  scale, 
Included  twenty-five  words  covering  a wide  range  of  standard-scale  accu- 
racies for  the  fifth  grade.  Test  B,  also  based  on  the  scele,  contained 
thirty-three  words  not  studied  by  any  pupils  In  the  experiment  during  this 
particular  year.  Test  C consisted  of  twenty-five  words  teken  at  random 
from  the  textbook  of  the  control  clesses.  Test  0 was  a Norrison-McCal 1 1 
standardized  test  of  f I ft-  words.  Evaluation  of  the  tests  was  done  by  an 
analysis  of  the  variance  in  the  amount  of  gain  made  by  each  clast  from 
the  beginning  to  the  and  of  the  year. 

The  evaluation  of  spalling  growth  In  written  work  was  done  by 
means  of  nine  papers  collected  from  each  of  the  alghty-flve  children  In 
the  study.  Three  of  these  congmltlons  ware  written  at  the  first  of  the 

'Morrison  end  McCall,  op.  clt. 
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y°*r,  three  at  midpoint,  three  at  the  end.  Percentages  of  error  to  total 
words  written  were  used  as  a basis  of  comparison.  An  analysis  of  the 
variance  was  computed  to  compare  the  two  groups  on  the  amount  of  Increase 
of  spelling  accuracy  In  written  work. 

The  attitudes  scales,  covering  both  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pu- 
pils for  their  school  subjects,  and  further  differentiating  their  special 
likes  and  dislikes,  were  administered  Initially  and  finally,  both  to  the 
pupils  themselves  and  to  a small  sampling  of  parents.  The  data  from  these 
scales  were  ranked  In  all  four  comparisons— likes,  dislikes,  special 
likes,  special  dislikes—  and  comparison  was  made  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

Because  of  the  emphases  upon  the  Individual's  own  words  and  their 
use  In  his  personal  writing,  the  program  was  termed  a functlonat- 
Indlvl dualized  method  of  spelling  Instruction. 

Findings 

The  three  miestlons  asked  by  the  study  were,  speclflcellys 

1.  How  does  growth  In  spelling  resulting  from  a functional- 
individual  I zed  method  of  teaching  compare  with  that  re- 
sulting from  a traditional  spelling  program? 

2.  Does  a functional -Individual  I zed  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing lead  to  more  desirable  attitudes  toward  spelling  than 
does  the  traditional  method! 

3.  Is  there  observable  difference  In  the  number  of  spelling 
errors  occurring  In  the  written  work  of  groups  taught  by 
the  traditional  and  the  functional -Individual  I zed  methods? 

Analysis  of  the  four  spel ling  tests  gave  several  answers  to  the 
first  question.  On  two  of  the  tests— the  standardized  Morrlson-McCal I 
(Test  0)  and  a teacher-made  test  of  randomly -selected  words  (Test  A) — 
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th»r«  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  spalling 
growth  of  the  two  groups.  The  analysis  of  the  variance  for  Test  0 pro- 
duced an  F of  2.1,  that  for  Test  A an  F of  1.3,  both  of  which  fall  short 
of  the  S per  cant  level  of  confidence. 

Analysis  of  Test  B,  composed  of  words  which  neither  group  had 
studied,  resulted  In  an  F of  2.9  In  favor  of  the  experlaantal  group,  sig- 
nificant at  the  5 per  cant  level  of  confidence.  Additional  cooparlson  of 
each  control  class  with  the  experimental  class  showed  that  the  spelling 
growth  of  the  experimental  class  was  significantly  better  on  Test  B than 
that  of  two  of  the  three  controls. 

The  only  analysis  which  showed  significantly  greater  gain  for  the 
control  classes  over  the  experimental  class  was  that  of  Test  C,  'rsyromid 
of  words  studied  by  the  control  classes  and  not  by  the  experimental  class. 
Each  of  tha  three  control  classes  was  significantly  better  on  this  test, 
two  at  the  I per  cent  level  and  tha  third  at  the  5 par  cent  level  of 
confidence. 

In  sunraary,  statistical  analysis  of  the  four  tests  showed  the  ex- 
perimental group  soraatdiat  superior  on  one  test,  the  control  group  defi- 
nitely superior  on  another,  and  no  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  on  the  remaining  two  tests. 

Question  number  two  was  answered  by  tabulating  choices  expressed 
on  the  attitudes  scales  and  ranking  the  results  by  classes.  The  experi- 
mental class  did  not  like  spelling  better  after  working  with  the 
functional-individual Ized  method.  Their  liking  dropped  from  first  piece 
at  tha  beginning  of  the  year  to  fifth  place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
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the  sane  twelve  subject-matter  fields,  dislike  rose  from  ninth  place  to 
fifth.  One  control  class  also  liked  spelling  less  well  at  the  and  of  the 
year,  but  the  other  two  classes  liked  It  better. 

Olsllke  of  spelling  apparently  did  not  carry  over  Into  the  func- 
tional part  of  the  program.  Though  there  was  great  emphasis  upon  spelling 
In  writing.  In  the  experimental  group  liking  for  writing  stories  rose 
from  eighth  to  fourth  place,  and  dislike  dropped  from  second  to  ninth. 

To  find  an  answer  to  the  third  question,  an  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ance was  computed  based  on  the  percentages  of  spelling  errors  In  written 
work.  The  expar I mental  class  steadily  increased  Its  accuracy  of  spelling 
In  written  work  and  in  the  final  analysis  showed  significantly  greater 

broken  down  by  separate  comparisons  with  each  control  class.  The  t's  of 
2.83,  3.68,  and  5.04  were  each  significant  at  the  I per  cant  level  and 
favored  the  experimental  group. 


Conclusions 

Analysis  of  the  data  seams  to  Justify  the  following  conclusions: 

I.  Spelling  growth  as  shown  by  a standardized  Worrl son- 
HcCall  test  does  not  favor  either  the  traditional  or 
the  functional -Individualized  method  of  teaching 
spalling. 


2.  Spelling  growth,  as  reflected  by  a teacher-made  test 
composed  of  unstudied  words,  favored  the  functional - 
Individualized  method  over  the  traditional  method. 

3.  A better  liking  and  less  dislike  for  spelling  as  a sub- 
ject Is  fostered  by  the  traditional  method  rather  than 
by  the  functional-individual Ized  method  used  In  this 
experiment. 


4.  The  functional -Individual! zed  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing brings  about  a progressively  smaller  number  of 
spelling  errors  in  written  work.  The  traditional  method 
has  no  apparent  effect  on  the  reduction  of  spelling 


Limitations 

1.  The  experimental  class  was  a group  of  just  twenty-four 
children,  and  the  entire  study  Involved  only  eight-five 
children  In  a single  school.  The  findings  should  not 
be  generalized  to  all  children  and  all  classes. 

2.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  relative  spelling 
ability  of  the  four  classes  Involved  in  the  study. 

Other  variables,  such  as  general  Intelligence  and  cul- 
tural background,  were  not  given  consideration. 

3*  Attitudes,  Incidental  spelling  growth,  and  increased 
spelling  accuracy  In  written  work  were  the  three  major 
aspects  of  spelling  tested.  Other  Important  facets  of 
the  spelling  program,  such  as  growth  In  the  number  of 
different  words  used,  were  not  tested. 

4.  Heading  scores  only  were  used  In  equating  the  groups. 

5.  A single  experimental  teacher  cannot  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  all  teachers  and  the  results  of  her 
teaching  cannot  be  generalized. 


a findings,  thi 
illar  program  li 


ir  would  recommend  further 
if  the  middle  grades.  The 


results  obtained  are  suggestive,  but  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 


nust  be  wall  organized  and  systematically  carried  out  to  be  effective. 

This  is  not  what  the  writer  would  term  a reliance  upon  Incidental  spell- 
ing, or  learning  spelling  without  formal  study.  The  spelling  growth  of 
the  class  must  cone  from  wide  reading,  careful  attention  to  word  structure 
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and  analyst!,  and,  above  all,  greatly  increased  practice  In  factual  and 
creative  writing. 

Evan  If  the  teacher  has  reservations  about  her  own  special  skills 
relative  to  spelling,  the  writer  would  recommend  more  emphasis  upon  spell* 
Ing  In  written  work.  Persistant  and  habitual  errors  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. It  would  also  seem  well  worthwhile  to  explore  further  the  premise 
that  Increased  writing  activity  promotes  a better  attitude  toward  writing. 

When  using  the  functional -I ndl vl dualized  approach  to  teaching 
spelling  It  Is  recommended  that  the  teacher  might  compensate  for  the 
losses  from  the  spelling  text.  Many  teachers  have  come  to  rely  upon  the 
skills  Incorporated  Into  the  textbook.  These  skills  must  then  be  taught 
In  a different  and,  In  the  writer's  opinion,  more  meaningful  fashion.  How 
words  from  class  experiences  and  from  the  child's  own  writing  needs  will 
enrich  the  vocabulary.  These  words  should  tend  to  be  more  closely  related 
to  the  pupil's  immediate  interests  than  those  In  e traditional  list.  In- 
teresting stories  of  word  derivation  and  development  are  also  recommended. 

A final  reconmsndatlon  Is  that  teachers  cease  to  think  of  spelling 
as  an  isolated  subject.  The  writer  was  perhaps  guilty  of  this  error  when 
she  expected  to  change  children's  attitudes  toward  spelling  Itself. 


1.  There  Is  a strong  Implication  In  the  study,  derived  from 
consideration  of  practices  In  the  experimental  and  the 
Cm  control  class,  that  permitting  children  to  select 
their  own  subjects  for  writing  and  sharing  the  results 
of  such  writing  with  the  class  as  a whole  tends  to  stim- 
ulate the  enjoyment  of  creative  writing. 

2.  Assigned  subjects  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  shar- 
ing compositions  tends  to  promote  dislike  of  creative 
writing. 


Emplias 


sarlly  hav*  deleterious  affects  on  creative  writing. 

Adverse  effects  on  creative  writing  caused  hy  emphasis 
on  spelling  In  written  work  may  possibly  be  offset  by 
permitting  more  freedom  of  expression  end  providing  for 
group  sharing  of  writing  products. 


SuuMau  fgr  Further.  Reseat 

Would  a broader  sampling  of  teachers  using  the  experi- 
mental method  provide  a better  basis  for  avaluatlng  the 


Would  the  same  results  be  obtained  in  a fourth  or  a 
sixth  grada  class,  or  even  as  early  as  the  second 
grade? 

What  effect  would  a longer  term  of  I ndlvl dualized  spall- 
ing have  on  pupils,  as  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grade  years  or  from  second  through  sixth? 
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APPENDIX  A 


22.  shut 

23.  sprinkle 

24.  swiftly 


Shut  the  door  quietly. 

She  will  sprinkle  the  flowers. 


25.  understanding  Be  sure  he  Is  understanding  you. 
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sprinkle 

swiftly 

understanding 
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I arise  early  tomorrow. 


The  edge  of  the  knife  wee  sharp. 

What  I s tha  extent  of  the  property? 
Three  fel  lows  went  camping  together. 
The  whole  streat  was  flooded. 

He  liked  the  glory  of  winning. 

He  Is  handling  the  tools  wall. 

Teachers  try  to  Impart  knowledge. 

The  kettle  was  full  of  water. 

John  and  Joe  were  there:  the  latter  Is 

The  whole  mass  of  rock  fell. 

He  told  about  a horrible  monster. 

They  wore  mufflers  around  their  necks. 


fellows 

flooded 

glory 

handl I ng 

Impart 

kettle 


21 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
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pertaining 

postage 

proven 


Don't  let  then  overcharge  you. 

Hy  report  is  pertaining  to  dinosaurs. 
The  postage  was  fourteen  cents. 

He  has  proven  that  he  was  right. 

They  will  try  to  reform  the  criminal. 
The  general  ordered  a retreat. 

Spring  Is  one  of  the  seasons. 

We  built  a sued  for  my  bicycle. 

She  skates  graceful ly  over  the  Ice. 

Ink  will  stein  your  shirt. 

I must  pay  my  tA»ej. 

She  has  a very  soft  voice. 


pertal nl ng 
postage 
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5.  cottage 

6.  dining 

7.  else 

8.  film 


5.  pessenbar 


20.  eixty 

21.  stocks 


The  ghost  will  appear  at  midnight. 
The  giraffe  Is  a st range  beast. 
The  new  bridge  Is  open. 

I am  certain  he  Is  right. 


He  Is  sixty  years  old. 

Thai  r stocks  of  corn  and  wheat  are  low. 


cottage 

dining 


Intend 

library 

mlnuta 
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IS6 


I 

3 

5 

7 

8 

9 

II 

13 

15 

18 

19 

20 

21 
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TEST  D 


night 

within 

point 


I cgn  go  with  you. 

I how  UB  cants. 

How  214  are  you, 

Ha  slipped  on  the  lea. 
The  child  It  III. 

HIS  arm  was  broken. 
That  Is  ny  dog. 

How  fat  are  you  going? 
Pons  a circle. 


Ha  was  struck  by  lightning. 
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far 

fona 

glad 

night 


point 


Jatlon  They  formed  a 1 argi 
nee  We  have  plenty  of  i 
itary  My  secretary  Is  act 


. decision 
>.  pari  lame 


1)8 


busl ness 
citizen 
elaborate 


cordl al ly 
disappoint 


book? 
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WHAT  I LIKE 

Check  the  subjects  below  which  you  really  like  to  study  and  work 


Art 

.Arithmetic 

Spelling 

(leading 


Physical  Education 


.Writing  stories 

Health 


Handwriting 


circle  3 of  those  you  have  checked  which  you  like  best 
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WHAT  I DISLIKE 

Check  the  subjects  below  which  you  do 
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word  and  place  It  In  the  second 
word  to  make  It  Into  a synonym) 


7.  skill  - laughter 

8.  boast  - hip 


o.  ahwyhui  in_"HI‘. 

(Find  opposites  for  each  word, 
all  beginning  with  "d") 


d)  pitches  In  music 
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healing  ointment 


8.  ft  Isa  c) 

9.  cttimd  d) 


B.  rlp-tear,  rut-groova,  cut -carve,  shad-barn,  tart-sour,  fat-plunp- 
kil I -slaughter,  boat-ship,  haw-chop,  bare-bald. 

0.  Car-jOr,  dark,  descent?  deep,  deliberate,  deceitful,  damp,  deprtve, 
delicate,  despondent. 

E.  voodoo,  lookout,  offshoot,  monotonous,  storeroom,  odorous,  forenoon, 
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